


Next Month 


Most popular and widely used section 
of American Bustness, according to 
reports from readers, is Office Man- 
agement in War. Much as we hate 
war, glad as we will be when we win 
and it is over, we must admit that war 
cleans out many ancient methods, 
practices, and wasteful operations 
which would never be abolished at any 
other time. 


Wir new shortages and new restric- 
tions being announced daily, business 
must grow more and more accustomed 
to operating on a stripped-for-action 
basis. No executive can think of every- 
thing, and this is the reason why an 
exchange of ideas, such as is published 
in every issue, makes the magazine 
more valuable now than ever before. 


Ovr staff and many contributors are 
searching offices everywhere for more 
new ideas to report in 1942—two 
remaining issues. If you spear one 
yourself, let us know about it, please. 


Wuar to do when the war ends is a 
problem many business leaders have 
been too busy to consider. Neverthe- 
less, some business leaders are doing 
something about it, for they realize 
that business will never go back to 
the same methods or patterns which 
existed in 1939 when the war began. 
First of a series on this subject be- 
gins soon, 
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Jo Make WAR -TIME 


EXPANSION 
A Peace-TJime 


IHROUGH chemical research 

now, many far-sighted business- 
men are developing the methods by 
which war-time additions to plant 
and machinery can be kept busy 
when Victory is won. 


The diversified experience of the 
Edwal staff of consulting chemists is 
available for your post-war planning. 
Whether or not you have your own 
research laboratory, there are many 
advantages in bringing to bear on 
your problems the competent outside 
viewpoint of Edwal chemists. Write 
for a copy of the interesting book- 
let 26A “How the Independent 
Chemist Can Help You.” 


dee EDWAL 


Laboratories, Iuc. 


EMISTS AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


73% Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone: Harrison 1054 
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LETTERS... COMMENT 





Control of Visitors 
A Problem 


To the Editor: 


Have you any suggestions as to the 
type of form the receptionist in a mod- 
ern office is to use in receiving callers? 
We wish to adopt a system here in our 
office whereby we have a _ permanent 
record of every caller, what company or 
whom he represents, what department or 
executive he wishes to call on, with whom 
he had made an appointment, etc. Seem- 
ingly, this sort of information is becom- 
ing all the more necessary at this par- 
ticular time during the war program. 

No doubt, you have some ready forms 
or suggestions to offer that probably 
have been submitted to you by other con- 
cerns which recently built a new office, 
an extra reception room, or so on. If you 
do not have any such forms on hand, 
perhaps you can suggest or lead me on 
to someone who could give me the proper 
information. — JoserpH A. OPPENHEIM, 
treasurer, New Idea, Inc., Coldwater, 
Ohio, 


Mr. OrreNnHEIM: We have sent you 
clippings of an article from our Jan- 
uary 1942 issue, “How to Control Fac- 
tory Visitors,” which describes a system 
in wide use in many plants for the pur- 
pose of making a permanent record of 
every caller. This system was developed 
by the Standard Register Company of 
Dayton, Ohio. Other register companies, 
such as United Autographic Register 
Company, Egry Register Company, have 
similar systems. 





Recently one of our editors visited the 
office of Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., 
at Toledo, Ohio, and found this system 
in use and he was told that it has proved 
highly satisfactory. There are many other 
plants, too, which use this same plan, 
such as Cummings Perforator Company, 
Buick, and the Victor Adding Machine 
Company. 


The Anonymous Letter 
Writer at It Again 


To the Editor: 


It was a pleasing experience to read 
and reread “Colored Help in Offices.” 
This change in attitude toward Negro 
office workers is to be commended. 
Thinking in this direction seems to be 
the general trend over all the country. 
It is agreed that if Negro women and 
men are given an equal opportunity to 
demonstrate their ability, the percentage 
of those who make good will compare 
favorably with those of any other group 
of office workers. You are to be con- 
gratulated—L. C. Buiount, secretary- 
general manager, The Great Lakes 
Mutual Insurance Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


To the Editor: 


I have just read with considerable 
amazement your advocacy of the use of 
colored stenographers and office help. 
Washington offices may hire such help 
for vote-getting purposes, but I doubt if 
any self-respecting American office is 
going to do any such thing. It is sug- 
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gested that you use the pages of your | 


magazine for something more worthy. 


Regardless of whether an employee | 


might believe in such a thing, most office 
employees will not work under such con- 
ditions, and it will thus reduce rather 
than help to build up office employment. 


Think of something better—An anony- 


mous letter from Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Wants Book on 
Filing 
To the Editor: 


In the June issue of your magazine on 
ge 36, describing new books, you men- 
m that the editors would be glad to 
ggest books for specific needs or train- 
ig. Our company is planning to remodel 
rts of its office and will enlarge our 
esent vault so that we will need to 
inge and modernize our entire filing 
stem, 
Can you suggest any good book on 
ing practices or plans which might 
elp us?—Vetva Davis, assistant credit 
mager, Southern Lumber Company, 
Varren, Arkansas. 


Miss Davis: The best book so far as 
» know on filing is How to File and 
dex by Bertha M. Weeks, published 

the Ronald Press Company, New 
ork. The price is $2.50. 


Department vs. Central 
Mail Handling 
To the Editor: 

Is it standard practice for each depart- 
ment of a company to insert its own 
mail in the envelopes, then forward it to 
the central mailing department to be 
put through the mailing machine for seal- 
ing and stamping? Or, should the mail 
go to the central mailing department for 
insertion as well as stamping and seal- 
ing? Your answer will be appreciated. 
R. A. Scumuiptr, assistant treasurer, 
Rock-Ola Manufacturing Corporation. 


Mr. Scumuipt: Modern practice is to re- | 


quire the mailing department to do as 
much work as possible. There are many 
reasons for this. Today, stenographers are 
usually overworked. Their salaries are 
usually higher than mailing room employ- 
ees. The mailing department usually folds 
the letters, seals and stamps envelopes. 
Where a mailing department is equipped 


with modern Postage Meter machines, | 


sealing and printing the postage indicia 
are one operation. There is a postage sav- 
ing in sending all letters, unsealed to the 
mailing department because it is often 
true that more than one department 
writes the same person the same day. 
When this is true the same envelope car- 
ries all letters. It is especially true in 
mail for branch office, big customers, 
Salesmen, and field employees. Each may 
receive letters, statements, messages from 
Several departments daily. Sorting the 
mail, to catch these multiple messages to 
Saine persons and put them in the same 
en\elope, saves considerable postage. 
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HELPING BURROUGHS USERS MEET TODAY’S PROBLEMS 
WITH THEIR PRESENT EQUIPMENT 


Suggestions like these may help you to obtain 
more posting hours a day with your machines 


Relieve the operator of non-posting work— 


Have a clerk do the pre-listing, stuffing, checking for errors, 
heading new accounts, and sd on. 


Keep the machine producing steadily — 


Assign a substitute to the machine during the operator's 
rest periods, lunch hours, vacations. 


Combine records or tasks — 


Post related records together, and obtain statistics or figures 
for reports as a by-product of regular routines. 


Take full advantage of machine features— 


Make sure that the operators are thoroughly familiar with 
all keyboard controls, automatic features and the various 
special time-saving advantages built into the machines 
they are using. 

¥ 7 + 
For many other suggestions that will help you get the most 


out of your present Burroughs equipment, telephone your 
local Burroughs office, or, if you prefer, write direct to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE Co., DETROIT, MICH. 








TI ll p} Busines: 


TACY MAY, speaking before 
the national convention 
of the Controllers Insti- 
tute of America, stated 
that 1942 war expendi- 
tures by the federal gov- 
ernment will be well over 
$50,000,000,000 with a 
national income of $115,- 
000,000,000. In 1943, he 
said, government expendi- 
tures for war will approxi- 
mate $90,000,000,000 
with a somewhat larger na- 
tional income. When you 
consider that two-thirds of 
our war expenditures are 

financed by credit inflation, you get a blueprint for 
the 1943 business outlook. In spite of the measures 
taken, this country has not yet set up the machinery 
to stop rising wages, higher costs, and soaring prices. 
What has been done will help, but it is not the an- 
swer. Therefore, business men should plan accord- 
ingly. We are on our way to a higher price level, 
the highest in our history. The test will be whether 
through federal controls, we can maintain this new 
high cost level after the war, and also maintain the 
national income at the mark necessary to finance the 
new level. Your guess is as good as the next fellow’s. 


Bring WPB to Chicago 


The most practical suggestion we have heard for 


relieving the congestion in Washington at once, and 
at the same time saving millions of travel hours for 
war production executives, both in and out of gov- 
ernment, would be to move the War Production Board 
to Chicago. The suggestion was made by John Van 
Deventer, veteran Iron Age editor, before the Sales 
Executives’ Club of New York. If the Furniture Mart 
would not be big enough to house the entire unit, then 
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the Government might take over Sears, Roebuck ai 
Company and use its plant facilities for offices. Mos' 
of Sears’ executives are already working for WPR, 
so they could come back home. Mr. Van Deventer 1s 
also of the opinion that some of the congestion in 
the capital is due to an oversupply of big executives. 
“Too many of them,” he said, “are called in to do thi 
heavy thinking and too few to do the work. It is lik 
a rowboat filled with admirals with nobody to pull 
the oars.” If we could get the WPB installed in a 
nice, roomy edifice like the Furniture Mart or tli 
Sears, Roebuck plant which covers many acres, ther 
would be ample room not only for the thinkers but 
for the workers. Anyhow, it is something to worr, 
about. As it is, the WPB is getting spread out all 
over Washington. 


Labor at Yale 


Don’t be surprised one of these days when you go 
into a labor conference to negotiate a wage contract 
if you sit across the table from a man with a Yale 
accent—if there is such a thing. Yale has put one 
over on Princeton, long regarded as the fountain head 
of progressive labor relations thinking, and awarded 
ten scholarships for picked labor leaders. That is 
certainly a forward step in the right direction, and 
it is to be hoped that other eastern colleges will fol- 
low suit. We are going to need the best brains in 
the labor movement in the adjustment which must 
come after the war. If Yale or any other higher in- 
stitution of learning can contribute anything, it is 
indeed a public service of the highest order. As we 
have stated before in these columns, we believe a new 
era in labor-management relations has dawned in thiis 
country, largely as a result of the labor-management 
relationship which has been started in the so-called 
Nelson war drive committees. For the first time in 
many industrial plants, management and labor have 
found that they could sit down and put their feet 
under the table and learn a great deal from eacli 
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other. Labor learned that managing a complex in- 
dustrial plant was not nearly so simple as it looked. 
Management learned to appreciate labor’s viewpoint 
and found that the man in the shop was interested in 
a lot of things besides what he pulled out of his pay 
envelope on Friday night. This cooperative spirit is 
to the good. Out of it may well come a much-needed 
design for post-war labor relations. 


Negro Pressure Groups 


The other day I attended a conference held by 
the Chicago Urban League to discuss the problem of 
the Negro in industry. One Negro speaker after 
another railed at industry for its refusal to employ 
more Negroes and to accord them equal rights with 
Whites. It left us rather cold. While we are in 
svmpathy with the desire of the Negro to improve 
his lot and have only the greatest respect for mem- 
bers of that race who have made good, we are wholly 
out of sympathy with the shotgun methods some of 
these Negro organizations are using to bludgeon em- 
ployers into hiring workers they do not wish to hire, 
whether they be white or black, Protestants or 
Catholics, Jews or Gentiles. Moreover, we are con- 
vinced that racial and religious pressure groups are 
doing the cause of their people a great injury. Even 
though the Urban League succeeds in bludgeoning 
an occasional employer into hiring more Negros, for 
every one thus high pressured a thousand enemies 
for the Negro people are made. Illustrating the point, 
the Chicago Urban League put on a campaign this 
summer to force the village authorities in a certain 
Chicago suburb to open its bathing beach to Negroes 
as well as Whites. The Negroes won the fight. But 
they also made bitter enemies of six thousand Whites 
who live in the community, many of whom are em- 
ployers. It is safe to say that all the good which 
the Chicago Urban League hoped to do through its 
Waukegan conference was more than offset by its 
ill-advised tactics of clubbing people into doing what 
they didn’t want to do. The war is bringing great 
changes in racial relationships. The idea of a superior 
people, whether Germanic, Japanese, or Anglo-Saxon, 
will be pretty well exploded by the time this war is 
fought and won. Some of us will have a hard time 
to overcome our feeling of superiority. But if we 
will practice what we preach, and not do unto others 
what we don’t want others to do unto us, a better 
relationship is bound to follow. But it cannot be 
achieved by the shotgun tactics some Negro groups 
seem to favor. Noisy methods, when persisted in by 
a minority group, only make a bad situation worse. 


How Is Your ARP? 


Ambassador Grew, just back from Japan, tells us 
that the Nips are the toughest of our several enemies 
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and will be the hardest to lick. Maybe so. But the 
point that pricked was what our late envoy to Tokyo 
had to say about Japanese plans for invading and 
capturing the United States. The Japs hope to de- 
moralize and disrupt communications on the invasion 
coast (presumably the Pacific Coast) by air attack 
and then land troops and finish the job. It all sounds 
far-fetched and fantastic, but let’s not make the mis- 
take of under-rating our enemy again. Remember 
Pearl Harbor and keep the watch fires burning. And 
we might add, be sure that your plant protective serv- 
ices are on their toes. Fire Prevention Week is all 
very well. It helps to make us fire conscious for a day 
or so. But in wartimes like these, with saboteurs on 
the loose and air raids imminent, we need to be plant- 
protection-conscious every week of the year. In that 
connection you will be interested in the Plant Protec- 
tion Number of Dartnell’s magazine Crvim1an De- 
FENSE. You will find in it many practical suggestions 
and ideas for improving air-raid precaution meas- 
ures. If you are not already a subscriber, let me 
know, and I will see that you get a copy of this 


issue. I think you will enjoy it. 


The Bosses Pay 


When President Roosevelt came out with the state- 
ment that salaries should be limited to $25,000 net, 
John B. Hawley, Jr., president of the Northern Pump 
Company, cut his salary from $448,000 before taxes 
to $25,000 after taxes. Just how much the actual 
cut was or how much of the salary cut came back in 
the form of increased company earnings, we do not 
know. But that it represented a sharp reduction, we 
have no doubt, and Mr. Hawley deserves only the 
highest praise for his patriotic action. But the theory 
that salaries of more than $25,000 are against the 
public interest is certainly debatable. If it were 
widely applied, it would strike a crippling blow at 
our whole system of private enterprise which is based 
on the principle of large rewards for those who have 
exceptional business ability. If men of ability and 
wide experience are to be branded unpatriotic if they 
work for a corporation at more than $25,000 net a 
year, then we may be sure such men will go into 
business for themselves. Managing their own busi- 
ness, instead of somebody else’s business, presents a 
far more attractive picture. It would not be long 
before corporations would be unable to hire managers 
capable of successfully administering their proper- 
ties, and the management of companies in which thou- 
sands of investors have put their savings would be 
turned over to second- and third-rate executives. The 
value of the securities of these corporations would 
quickly deteriorate, and billions of dollars would be 
lost. A ceiling on executive salaries is the best way 


in the world to assure post-war chaos.—J. C. A. 











Scrap 


It is our individual, patriotic duty 
to do everything we can to keep the 
war production lines moving—turn- 
ing out a steady flow of ships, guns, 
planes, tanks and ammunition. 


Every bit of critical material each of 
us can salvage and make available 
for re-processing helps to speed the 
day of overwhelming victory for the 
United Nations. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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Business Dares Washington to 


Match Its Will to Win 





Workingat forced draft, withnew, untrained employees, 
minus needed tools and materials, business continues 
to chalk up new records and to meet every demand 
made upon it for its contribution to Victory. While 
Washington complains, business delivers the goods 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


ANY Army officers with ranks 

high enough to indicate au- 
thoritative information have 
stated that it requires eighteen men 
on the working front to maintain 
one soldier on the battle front. At 
times this figure of eighteen men 
has been put at seventeen men, six- 
teen men, and by some as low as 
fifteen men. 

General Hershey talks of totals 
of ten million, eleven million, and 
once at least of a possible thirteen 
million men in the armed services. 
It requires just a simple job of 
multiplication to demonstrate how 
much of a manpower shortage im- 
pends in this country. Take the 
lowest figure now generally men- 
ioned for total men under arms, 
ten million. Multiply this by the 
lowest figure generally used as the 
number of workers needed behind 
the lines to keep men in the bat- 
ile fronts, which is fifteen. The 
nswer to fifteen times ten million, 
s any schoolchild knows is 150,- 
000,000. Which is considerably 
more than the total number of 
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men, women and children in thes« 
United States. 

But it makes little difference how 
we figure—cut the number of 
armed men in half, or reduce by 
one-half the number of men re- 
quired to supply them and we still 
have a figure of 75,000,000 men 
needed in the war industry, plus 
whatever number remain for the 
armed services. It makes no differ- 
ence whether we figure seven and 
one-half men per soldier, and ten 
million soldiers, or five million 
soldiers and fifteen men supplying 
them, the answer comes out 75,- 
000,000 men. 

It is probably true that not even 
the major generals know how many 
men are needed in civilian life and 
war industry to supply a soldier 
at the front, Iet alone all the brig- 
adier generals who are rushing 
around the country speaking to 
gatherings of all kinds. But once 
again it makes no difference wheth- 
er they know the actual figure or 
not, the fact remains that so many 


men will be drawn from usual pur- 


suits in industry, business, retail- 
ing, wholesaling, banking, insur- 
ance, farming, transportation, and 
civilian manufacturing that previ- 
ous manpower and personnel prob- 
lems will seem like child’s play com- 
pared to what faces us in the im- 


mediate future. 


New Personnel Policies 


There is but one policy available 
to the business which intends to 
continue operations. We must for- 
get all old personnel requirements. 
We must go along with far fewer 
people; we must train girls, right 
out of high school; we must push 
young men, younger than we ever 
thought possible, into jobs of re- 
sponsibility—at times heavier re- 
sponsibility than we ever thought 
advisable. Think of the young men 
the Army trains to pilot planes 
costing up toa quarter million dol- 
lars. The department manager, 
asked to promote a young man to 
a higher position who says, “He 
ain’t dry behind the ears,” must 
learn to utilize these youngsters for 
a vear or two at least until the 
Army or Navy gets them. 

But that is not all. The per- 
sonnel man of a Chicago drug 
chain threatened to buy a quantity 
of dolls for his soda fountain girls 
to play with during rest periods 
they seemed that young to him. 
But they are doing the job. 

At the other end of the scale 
business is hiring older people 
older than ever before. Reports a 
sales manager: “Against my better 
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judgment I hired a salesman, age 
65 last summer. He was once a 
well-known, popular executive sales- 
man in our industry. In a few 
weeks he had rounded up all his old 
acquaintances and many of them 
seemed delighted to hand him some 
business. He is right up among the 
leading ten men in our organiza- 
tion. I have since hired two other 
men in their sixties, and could use 
half a dozen more.” 

Obviously not every job is suit- 
able for a man in his sixties, nor 
is every man three score years of 
age suitable for active work. The 
point is, one man at sixty is a find 
—another man that age has slip- 
ped so badly to be of little value. 
But we must abolish all “rules” 
which set arbitrary age limits. 
Several big employers of office help 
are advertising in metropolitan 
papers for women who are “frankly 
forty.” These have 
frowned on any beginners more 


employers 


than 25 years old for many years 


past. 


Washington Grows Tough 


The usually mild mannered, slow 
speaking assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, Ralph Bard, recently de- 
clared that we are “Losing the 
war, period,” adding that we 
ought to damn well know it, too. 
Mr. Bard, whose speeches at ensign 
graduating exercises have been 
anything but inspiring, is just re- 
flecting the general tendency in 
Washington to become tough, to 
resent civilian criticism, and to stop 
making concessions to civilian 
morale. 

General Somervell recently took 


“soda fountain or 


a pot shot at 
drug store admirals,” bitterly re- 
senting the criticism aimed at the 
men who are conducting the war, 
and pointing out that we have to 
face the fact that so far the war 
has gone against us. 

Donald Nelson whose critics have 
always been accused of being too 
soft and easy going declared only 
a few days before this was written 
that no more material is going to 
be devoted to maintaining civilian 
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morale. Business men who think 
that current problems are all but 
insoluble must face this latest, 
tough, “get hard” attitude of the 
men who are running the war effort. 
They are convinced the country is 
ready to go on a belt-tightening 
regime, that the sooner we accept 
greater concentration on winning 
the war, the sooner war will end. 

The present attitude in Wash- 
ington may be summed up in Al 
Jolson’s famous phrase, “You ain’t 
seen nothing yet.” That is putting 
it mildly. To business men accus- 
tomed to Washington mistakes, 
Washington threats, Washington 
forecasts, all this new hard-boiled 
attitude suddenly appearing may 
seem just another cry of “Wolf, 
wolf,” and nothing else. Business 
remembers the forecasts of a sugar 
shortage; business remembers the 
prediction that automobile dealers 
would die like flies, as one govern- 
ment executive put it ; and business 
remembers many, many _ speeches 
predicting dire shortages which 
never developed. Business remem- 
bers that high officials assured the 
country of ample steel production, 
which proved to be dead wrong; 
business remembers predictions of 
ample supplies of meat—one such 
prediction being made in mid-sum- 
mer in a national magazine by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and al- 
most as soon as the ink was dry 
the meat shortage rose up to smack 
him in the face. With all these 
recollections of wrong-way guesses, 
predictions, forecasts, threats, 
business may be inclined not to be- 
lieve the current crop of threats 
and forecasts. But it appears that 
the day of threats has passed and 
that we face many drastic moves 
—all designed to speed the day of 
Victory, but all presenting prob- 
lems to business tougher than we 
have ever faced before. 


Transportation Difficulties 


The public reading in the daily 
press that it is no longer permis- 
sible to charter a private train or 
car for a trip to a race track or a 
football game was not inclined to 
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get excited. Certainly, we can’t ex 
pect these peacetime luxuries ii 
wartime. But there is a lot more to 
the transportation problem than 
abolishing special trains; to sav: 
freight cars and motive powe) 
there may come a time shortly when 
national brands will take a licking. 
because we may not be able to ship 
products into a territory wher 
similar 
duced. This may mean that loca 


products are also pro 


brands will get a new lease on life 
Recently in some markets many al 
most unknown brands of coffe 
have suddenly appeared on_ the 
market to be snapped up by pur 
chasers who once turned thumbs 
down on these unknown brands. 
Local brands of other products 
may enjoy considerable _ sales 
booms as and if national brands ar 
handicapped by shipping facilities. 

It may be well for some national 
brand producers to consider two 
courses here: While shipping space 
is still available arrange to stor« 
merchandise in key cities or buy 
out local or regional producers 
whose plants can produce goods 
similar to those produced by the 


parent plant or plants. 


The Steel Shortage 


A swimming pool in a hotel is 
chemicals are 
other 


closed because no 
available and a_ thousand 
minor happenings occur because of 
one shortage or another. Each of 
these “minor” shutdowns are any- 
thing but minor to the man thus 
deprived of income, but viewed 
from the national standpoint of 
winning the war they are minor- 
so is the plight of the restaurant 
caught with no tea to serve, the 
hardware store with no nails to 
sell, or the laundry driver whos 
tires are worn past retreading. 
All of these shortages and catas 
trophies pale into insignificance: 
compared to the fact that the wai 
program calls for far more ste 
than our steel mills can produc: 
At first it was thought that bette: 
scheduling would solve the st 
problem; no one seemed to war 
more steel capacity except Hen: 
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Kaiser. Then after “scheduling” 
came consumption cuts on civilian 
products, each cut bringing a dele- 
gation to Washington asking why 
the eut could not be made some- 
where else. But today every effort, 
every project, even though it is a 
part of the war effort, must bow 
to the steel shortage and the de- 
mand for steel by the Army and 
Navy. Where no other explana- 
ion for abandoning some venture, 
lepriving some industry of the 
ight to operate is forthcoming, 
he probabilities are that steel 
hortages are the real reason. 


Business Problems Multiply 


In one sector after another of 
ur national life we face lean, strip- 
ved-for-action economy. Meat ra- 
ioning is all but here; gasoline 
rationing has been set for a definite 
date; travel is about to be ra- 
‘rioned or reduced to a “ride for a 
vital purpose only” basis. Salaries 
ibove $5,000 are not to be raised, 
added 
carnings are to be put under a 
325,000 
peals. No matter what for the next 
tax bill finally becomes, it will all 


save for responsibilities ; 


ceiling, except for ap- 
hut squeeze the last ounce of profit 


out of This 
means a necessity for an economy 


many businesses. 
program that begins where other 
such programs have left off. It is 
no longer enough to adopt a pin- 
straightening policy. The time has 
passed when orders to conserve 
carbon paper, write on both sides 
of letterheads, use pencils down to a 
shorter stub can be considered true 
economy. These measures are com- 
mendable enough, but they do not 
go far enough. We must stop using 
pen-knives and begin using power 
shears to cut expenses. With the 
Government, the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps taking our best men 
in every category we are now faced 
with the necessity, in many cases, 
of operating business with second 
rate, overage, underage, or badly 
trained personnel. Some businesses 
can survive only by abolishing en- 
tire departments, and stripping the 
organization of all but absolutely 
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This silk banner is awarded to General Electric electronic tube sections 
showing the best weekly work improvement. One of a thousand similar ideas 


Four Packard employees receive WPB awards for suggestions. Employees have 
cooperated enthusiastically with labor-management and suggestion committees 


productive people. It means con- 
solidating departments, taking the 
best of what personnel remains, 
forgetting about many activities 
and skeletonizing others. 

Here the point is to act quickly, 
to train in advance so far as pos- 
sible, and to put down on a list the 


worst contingencies which can hap- 
pen to a business. With this list 
before him an executive can plan 
alternatives, but if he waits too 
long the remedy comes after the 
patient is dead. As never before 
business needs a realistic ap- 


proach. (Continued on page 32) 
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More and more the Gov- 
ernment takes a hand in 
control of your inventory, 
and no matter how severe 
this control becomes this 
report from an electrical 
wholesaler shows how a 
basically sound inventory 
control makes it easy to 
comply with all new regu- 
lations almost as fast as 
Government issues them 


BY 
L. H. HOUCK 


ED flags, orange slides, and 


green markers scattered 
through the inventory control sys- 
tem of the Raybro Electric Com- 
pany, Tampa, Florida, are helping 
win the With merchandise 


control at a premium under com- 


war. 


plicated war conditions, each color 
and every little movement of a pro- 
gressive signal is significant. 
Priorities, and the 
thousand and one new details in- 


freezing, 


cident to wartime business opera- 
tion made scarcely a ripple at 
Raybro as far as stock control was 
concerned. Few changes were neces- 
sary to convert its inventory con- 
trol system to a war basis, mostly 
because more than fifteen years ago 
the management had started using 
progressive control signals and 
danger signs, and jamming control 
‘ards with important and fresh 
information. 

“Our fifteen-year-old inventory 
control took the new government 
regulations requiring wholesalers 
to buy two-twelfths of their pre- 
vious year’s stocks and ran away 
with it,” said Troy Brown, presi- 
dent of Raybro Electric Supplies, 
Inc., which is one of the largest 
electrical wholesalers in the South, 
with branch stocks and offices at 
Jacksonville, Miami, and St. Pe- 
tersburg. 
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One girl keeps inventory controls posted on more than 7,000 items which are 
maintained in stock in Tampa, Jacksonville, Miami, and St. Petersburg stores 


Inventory Control 


Government regulations require 
the wholesaler not to buy more 
than a sixty-day supply. Those 
with accurate inventory figures, 
listed by the 
month, and low discrepancies be- 


turnover figures 
tween physical warehouse stocks 
and stocks on inventory control 
records have found it easy to com- 
ply with these requirements. 

The only change needed at Ray- 
bro was a new order blank. This 
listed the 
hand, number on order, and turn- 


new form number on 
over of the items ordered. These 
figures, it was found, could be 
taken directly from inventory cards 
because it is information that has 
been kept up-to-date for years. 
Few firms have incorporated so 
many time- and money-saving 
features in their inventory control 
as Raybro, which has operated 
with and without progressive sig- 
nals. For the past ten years, every 
automatic signal possible to make 
the control system an accurate 
record of large stocks of electrical 
appliances and contractor’s sup- 


plies has been used as a control. 

The more than 7,000 separate 
items are even “costed” directly on 
the cards, including overhead and 
freight charges. A repeat ordei 
showing a difference in freight 
charges would instantly be investi 
gated for possible error. 

Mr. Brown and Milton O. Hollis, 
secretary assistant 


and general 


manager, control not only the 
headquarters stock in Tampa but 
the stocks in the branches as well, 
through this card inventory sys- 
tem. They do the buying for th« 
whole organization at Tampa, a 
feat which would be impossibl 
without efficient stock control. 
Raybro puts the inventory sys 
tem to varied uses, such as moving 
out obsolete merchandise. When 
manufacturer quits manufacturing 
an item, changes the model, or fo: 
any other reason an item is take! 
out of the regular line, it goes © 
the inventory card as_ obsolet: 
marked with a red flag. The who 
organization then must push t! 


red-flagged items at once. Man 
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Milton O. Hollis, assistant general manager, and Troy Brown, president, Raybro 
Electric Supplies, check the Kardex files for turnover and other information 


t New Regulations 


times stocks have been cleared be- 
fore the manufacturer gets around 
to making a replacement item, 
with the result when the new, fresh, 
and improved article comes out, 
Raybro’s decks are cleared and 
customers are waiting for it. 
Sometimes an item won’t push, 
and it is soon in competition with 
merchandise in the same 
stock. In these cases the card will 
give the history of the item from 
the time it was first stocked. The 


hewer 


card will show the profit or loss on 
the item for the whole period and 
may indicate that drastic reduc- 
tions are in order. 

Physical inventories are taken 
twice each year—in June and De- 
cember—and at these times each 
card is checked for slow-moving 
merchandise. No sales for six 
months is a death warrant for any 
article in stock. 

One exception is Christmas mer- 
chandise which is checked on the 
inventory with the same month the 
vear before. The card will natur- 
ally show inactivity all through the 
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year except during the Christmas 
buying season. 

The inventory control system in 
the headquarters at Tampa con- 
iains more than 7,000 items, with 
in Jack- 
sonville and with but little less in 
Miami and St. Petersburg. The 


system in Tampa is operated by 


about the same amount 


one girl, whose only duty is to keep 
the file up-to-date. The inventory 
cards contain date order is placed, 
quantity, purchase order number, 
catalog number, sales order num- 
ber, complete description of item, 
name and address of supplier, turn- 
over, list price and net cost, 
freight and packaging data. Cards 
are kept for five years. The 7,000 
items in the Tampa store are kept 
in 7 cabinets of 16 slides each, each 
cabinet containing 1,008 items. 
Accurate daily posting of ob- 
solete and discontinued items has 
resulted in important savings in 
office expense, such as letter writ- 
ing and telephone tolls. Customers 
from manufac- 


order catalogs, 


turer’s advertising, and direct-mail 


circulars, some of which may be of 
old issue. War conditions make all 
things uncertain. 

Manufacturers sometimes notify 
wholesalers by letter when the sup- 
ply of an item is exhausted or dis- 
continued, the letter becomes lost, 
or is used for awhile until inquiries 
stop, and then a retail customer 
orders. In some organizations at 
this period no one knows what the 
status of the merchandise is, so it 


is necessary to write letters or use 


long distance telephone, while the 
customer waits and perhaps fumes. 

At Raybro all this information 
is on the card not far from the 
telephone, and a long distance tele- 
phone customer gets the informa- 
tion immediately. 

A customer called long distance 
not long ago for a certain type of 
domestic ironer, sometimes called a 
mangle, giving model number and 
make. The inventory card showed 
instantly the model was not in 
stock, not on order, and had been 
discontinued by the manufacturer, 
but that a similar model, slightly 
different, had replaced it. All this 
information was given in less than 
three minutes, and the customer 
bought the similar model. The cus- 
tomer, who was the retailer, had 
something definite and authorita- 
tive to tell his customer, if she had 
bought the machine from some of 
the national advertising of the 
manufacturer. 

Another use of the inventory 
control system is the checking of 
the shrinkage of warehouse stocks. 

Discrepancies between stocks in 
the warehouse and stock on the 
control cards are ironed out im- 
mediately. Every sale made from 
Raybro stocks is recorded on con- 
trol cards by order number. When 
physical inventories are taken twice 
each year, cards and stock must 
be balanced. Differences between 
the physical inventory and_ the 
cards show up immediately, and 
in virtually every case it is the 
stock count which is wrong and 
not the inventory cards, so the first 
thing is to recheck the merchan- 
dise. If this does not clear up the 
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shortage, all the orders on the 
cards are checked by their num- 
bers, by which every item can be 
traced to the customer. 

One time five $16 electric toast- 
ers couldn’t be accounted for. A 
recheck of the physical stock failed 
to locate them, and after all other 
methods had failed, there was only 
one place the five toasters could 
possibly be. 

Toasters are packed six in a box, 
and a box of six must have been 
sent to a customer who had or- 
dered only one toaster. Checking 
the inventory cards they found a 


customer who had ordered a single 
toaster, so a letter was sent to 
him. He answered that he had or- 
dered one and received six and had 
been wondering why Raybro didn’t 
send him the single toaster or bill 
him for the extra five. 

Such items in a stock of more 
than 7,000 items are like the pro- 
verbial needle in a haystack, and 
when it is possible to control to 
such fine points, it becomes ap- 
parent the system is a money- 
saver. To show how accurate the 
check between cards and merchan- 
dise is kept, the shortage at the 


last inventory was just one-half of 
1 per cent. 

Weekly lists of merchandise in 
stock are made up directly from 
the control cards for use by out- 
side salesmen. This has been a god- 
send during these uncertain me: 
chandising days. The salesman has 
only to consult his list to be able 
to inform his customer how man 
he has in what warehouse, ani 
when the number is small, explains 
the stock is probably already sol: 
On these same lists the red-tagge.| 
merchandise is listed to receive firs 
attention. 





How Buick Standardizes Methods 


HAT is the proper procedure 
to follow when a small fire oc- 
curs? How shall it be reported and 
by whom and to whom? What is 
the proper method for keeping 


performance records of diamond 
dressing tools? What forms must 


be made out to have typewriters 
repaired? What is the company’s 
policy for sampling and _ testing 
incoming materials? How are em- 
ployees’ work cards handled for 
non-productive labor? Who origi- 
nates and follows through on loss 
or damage claims? 

These are but a few of the ques- 
tions fully answered in the Stand- 
ard Procedures Book in use by 
ninety executives and department 
managers of the Buick Motors Di- 
vision, General Motors Corpora- 
tion. This division of General Mo- 
tors operates a gigantic war pro- 
duction plant, built by the Defense 
Plant Corporation, near Chicago 
for the purpose of building—well 
you know what, or you guess what. 

A Buick “Standard Procedure 
Sheet” is Mimeographed, 814 by 
11 inches, and carries on it fully 
prepared instructions for some 
procedure in the administration of 
the great operation. Because the 
organization occupies a new plant 


and is a new unit of General Mo- 
tors, it was doubly essential that 
many procedures — be 
standardized. In 
plants and offices the knowledge 
which is written down, tabulated, 
and indexed in the Buick Standard 
Procedures Book is carried in the 
minds of different executives. Often 


necessary 


many smaller 


many procedures are never stand- 
ardized, never simplified, and never 
performed twice in exactly the 
same way where there is no written 
record. In the thousand and one 
jobs connected with operating a 
vast organization there are many 
jobs which would be easily bungled, 
forgotten, or delayed if there were 
no carefully developed method for 
handling them. 

More than 150 procedures are 
described and outlined in the book. 
More are being written as fast as 
they can be prepared. To develop, 
classify, and standardize these 
procedures a special department 
was set up. At first, meetings were 
called to discuss each job with 
every executive whose department 
or work was involved. This seemed 
an unnecessarily protracted meth- 
od for developing the procedure. 
followed 


Arguments arguments, 


and soon the business of preparing 


procedures threatened to develop 
into a debating society. But Buick 
had other, more important jobs. 
So it was decided to write a 
Standard Procedure Sheet cover- 
ing a job, then send it to every 
executive concerned and ask for 
While 


some changes and discussions were 


suggestions or approval. 
and still are inevitable, the time 
required under this plan is con- 
siderably less than when each pro- 
cedure sheet was discussed in de- 
taii in meetings. 

Once a procedure is written up 
it becomes standard, and the work 
must be done according to the in- 
structions until they are changed. 

The sheets are punched for gath- 
ering in a loose-leaf ring binder, 
and about ninety binders have been 
furnished to executives and de- 
partment managers for filing. Each 
procedure is numbered, indexed, 
and titled, and indexes by subjects 
and numbers make it easy to find 
any standard procedure. 

Much confusion, many errors, 
much lost time, considerable dupli- 
cation of effort are saved by use 
of this plan. With it anyone who 
needs to know can learn how 150 
to 175 procedures are carried out. 
(Continued on page 
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(Wieting Photo) 


Weeds in the Victory Garden 


EAT rationing in fifteen or twenty days, says 

one official of the War Production Board on 
the same day that other officials predict meat ra- 
tioning is three to four months away. 

Half the doctors will be called to the armed serv- 
ices, says one official as another points out that not 
nearly so many will be needed. While one sector of 
the Army complains about lack of officer material, 
a high-up general berates civilians for even want- 
ing to become officers. Nine million men needed for 
the Army; 12,000,000 men needed for the Army; 
married men get ready to be drafted forthwith; mar- 
ried men need not worry until 1943. You may take 
your choice. There is an ample variety of advice, 
opinion, criticism, claim, and counter claim, all from 
equally high ranking officials—all from men who 
ought to have been trained to keep their mouths shut 
until they know whereof they speak. 

‘There are two or three “offices” making conflict- 
ing statements about rubber, gasoline, and automo- 
bile conservation. We are told early in a given week 
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that giant steel mills are on the verge of shutdowns 
for want of scrap, and in the same week officials of 
the biggest steel company say they are not worried 
about scrap. Women are told to wash tin cans, dry 
them so they will not rust. And they remain out in 
the rain to gather rust before they are picked up. 
For almost everything we are told to do there is 
someone in equally high position to tell us that it is 


not the thing to do. Yet Washington claims the peo- 


ple are apathetic. They are not apathetic. But they 
are growing weary of all this conflicting harangue. 

The man who planted the Victory garden shown 
above did it in a burst of patriotic fervor. But by 
midsummer, long before he harvested any vegetables 
it was choked with weeds. Those weeds are a symbol 
of the conflicting advice that pours out of Washing- 
ton day after day. There will be weeds in more im- 
portant places than neighborhood Victory gardens 
if higher-ups don’t stop talking “too soon and too 


much.”—E. W. 













1. Learn to Write Short Letters 


Any company whose correspondents learn to cut 
letters in half doubles the capacity of its stenog- 
raphers. Cutting letters by 50 per cent is not im- 
possible in many offices where correspondents and 
executives have fallen into bad letter writing habits. 
Short letters often get quicker attention than long 
letters and are frequently more effective. Have some- 
one in authority look over carbons at least once a 
week, select the best short letters, and post them for 
examples of good letter writing. Issue occasional bul- 
letins showing revisions of needlessly long letters. 


2. Wasteful Dictating Habits 


Where dictating machines are not used, many cor- 
respondents take up too much of the stenographer’s 
time while dictating. A few minutes preparing to 
dictate will save much of her time. She isn’t writing 
letters sitting at your desk waiting while you send to 
files for reference material. When letters need previous 
correspondence and call for special information be- 
fore dictating, look up this material before you call 
a stenographer. Inaugurate an office rule not to in- 
terrupt correspondents while dictating. There is too 
much time wasted by stenographers waiting during 
interruptions. This rule is easy to enforce if it is 
made to apply to everybody in the office. Another 
point: Do not call stenographers for dictation several 
times daily. Wait until letters accumulate and dictate 
all the mail on your desk at one time. 


3. Give “Stenos” a New Job 

About half the average man’s correspondence does 
not need dictation. It can be answered by brief nota- 
tions on the correspondence. “Yes,” “O. K.,” 
“Thanks,” are often the only clue needed by an in- 
telligent stenographer to enable her to answer the 
letter completely. For example, a man writes for an 
appointment. Why dictate a letter telling him, “Your 
letter of September 29 asking for an appointment has 
been received and I shall be glad to have you call at 
my office on Tuesday morning, October 6. I anticipate 
the pleasure of meeting you.” If vou have a stenog- 
rapher worthy of her profession, all you need do is 
pencil on the letter “October 6, a.m.” She will write 
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Letter Program fo 


Ten ideas, all tried in actual practice, 
to help you get out the mail despite a!] 
shortages in office equipment and help 


a letter somewhat as follows, “Mr. Wilson will 
glad to see you Tuesday morning, October 6.” A 
that’s all there is to it. Give your stenographe: 


chance to make herself really useful. 


4. Use More Form Letters 


Business men in America went through a whole ova 
of form letters. We had form letters and form para- 
graphs for everything. The idea was so overworked 
that form letters fell into disrepute. We went to the 
other extreme. Some companies formulated rules for 
bidding all manner of form letters and began insisting 
that high priced executives spend much time writing 
letters in answer to most routine correspondence. 


3 


Analyze your mail for a few days, and you will sce 
that from five to ten form letters will suffice to answer 
half your mail. Most business men receive about thre« 
times as many invitations to luncheons, dinners. 
meetings than they can attend. One form letter, “I 
am sorry that a previous engagement makes it im- 
possible to accept your invitation” will answer most 
invitations. “Previous engagement” can be changed to 
“absence from the city” or anything else that fits. 
Similar letters will serve for many other standard 
cases occurring over and over again. A little thought, 
and you can prepare form letters which do not seem 
to be form letters. 


5. “No Answer Required” 

A friend sends you a clipping. He doesn’t expect 
you to write him a personal letter thanking him for it. 
But you write three or four paragraphs to say, 
“Thank you.” A company solicits your printing busi- 
ness, your insurance account, your coal order; a 
charity solicits a donation—being a good fellow, anx- 
ious not to offend anybody, you take time out to 
answer all these and hundreds of other letters each 
week. In many cases the old rule, “Silence is a polit: 
negative,” could apply. No one should quarrel with 
the peacetime habit of answering all letters received 
in a business office. But this is wartime. We may hav 
to abandon some of the humanities. You simply cannot 
do justice to your extra burdens and your organiza- 
tion cannot carry on with its present size and lack of 
office equipment and continue these polite but 10 
longer vital answers. 
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Every day the war continues brings the 
necessity to eliminate more and more 
old methods and find sound short-cuts 


6. All Correspondence Answered Today 


Many business men have been brought up to believe 
that it is some sort of high crime to go home at 
night with an unanswered letter on their desks. This 
idea has much merit and in peacetime is worth fos- 
tering. But it has been carried to extremes. The 
average correspondent will not know whether you an- 
swered a letter the day received or not. This passion 
for promptness in answering all mail leads to building 
ai organization for peak days, such as Monday, 
leaving them half-busy on other days. In many cases 
it is not worth keeping people overtime just to carry 
out the “letters answered same day received” rule. 


7. Conduct Letter Clinics 

Appoint the best letter writer in the office as letter 
adviser. Have carbon copies come to his or her desk 
for suggestions and criticism when necessary. Such a 
person should not be too insistent on T-crossing or 
I-dotting, but should be able to reduce the length of 
most letters, improve the clarity of others, and elimi- 
nate bad letter writing habits throughout the organi- 
zation. This same person should hold meetings oc- 
casionally to teach new employees how to write letters 
and assisting stenographers in handling corres- 
pondence without dictation. Some person should have 
authority to standardize physical appearance of 
correspondence. All types of correspondence should 
have a correct form, and this form should be ad- 
hered to by all departments. Many letter books show 
how to standardize correspondence. 


8. Post the Week’s Best Letters 


Whoever has charge of the company letter clinic 
should select, at least once a week, a group of letters 
which are well nigh perfect and post them in corre- 
spondence departments and on bulletin boards for 
examples. Letters posted should be brief, friendly, 
should answer all points raised by the correspondence 
being answered. They should conform to all physical 
standards set up for office correspondence. All new 
form letters which concern more than one department 
should be displayed on bulletin boards with an ex- 
planation about use. If a form is one which can be 
used by several departments it should be duplicated 
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werworked Offices 


and listed as a regular supply item. When unusually 


good incoming letters are received, post them also. 


9. Be Brief but Not Curt 


Short letters are not necessarily curt. Some of the 
friendliest letters on record are telegraphically brief. 
For example, here is a letter written in answer to an 
unnecessarily long letter asking for an appointment. 
The writer of the original letter was afraid the cor- 
respondent would not remember a previous visit sev- 
eral years ago, so reminded him of it at considerable 
length. Back came the answer, “Why, of course, I 
remember you and will be glad to see you. Come in 
any day next week.” If more words would improve 
that letter, we cannot think of them. The letter 
tells all that 
brief. Business men understand the need for brevity 


is needed, is friendly, human but 


today. If they don’t understand, they will have to 
learn. Most complaint letters do not call for apologies, 
excuses, beating around the bush. Only the facts, 
plus an “I’m sorry” are usually sufficient. Nearly all 
adjustment letters are too long. 


10. Inter-Office Communications 


It is little less than criminal the way some execu 


tives write fellow executives and employees inter- 
office memoranda. This is the result of the “Put it in 
writing” or “Write, do not talk” craze which swept 
business a few years ago. Many a penciled memoran- 
dum, hasty “O.K.,” or “Go Ahead” can replace a 
long inter-office memorandum. Too many dictated 
inter-office memoranda are no more than explanations, 
alibis, excuses, an unwillingness to take responsibility, 
a desire to shift burdens. Teach people to make their 
own decisions, to proceed, to go ahead, to carry on, 
without endless departmental or branch office cor- 
respondence. Where men in the same organization 
respect and trust each other, there is little need for 
making a written record of every conversation, every 
conference, every decision. Some branch managers 
spend almost all morning every day reading lengthy 
communications from the home office. Salesmen suffer 
the same difficulties. Of course, a reasonable amount 
of inter-office writing is inescapable. But it has been 
overdone in recent years. We can profitably suspend 
much of it for the duration. 
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“Keep ‘Em Happy’ Employee 


Relations Progra 





Cessna Aircraft, Wichita, 
with a vastly expanded 
payroll, in a boom town, 
finds the answer to some 
baffling personnel prob- 
lems and here reports in 
detail some of the plans 
and methods which help 
keep personnel on an even 
keel, despite difficult 
local working conditions 





F THERE is one day in the life 

of a Cessna worker more impor- 
tant, both to him and us, than any 
other day, it is his first day on 
the job. The key to a successful 
start, we feel, is a proper and thor- 
ough introduction to the job the 
new man is to do. 

After he has filled out his appli- 
cation, been interviewed, and signed 
the papers incidental to employ- 
ment, a member of the personnel 
department personally conducts 
him to the foreman and introduces 
him. Our foremen have been trained 
to realize the importance of this 
first contact with the employee. 
The foreman chats with him in a 
friendly manner about his past ex- 
perience, introduces him to the de- 
partment timekeeper, instructs him 
in the procedure of checking in and 
out of the department, and at- 
tempts to answer clearly any ques- 
tion the new worker has. He is then 
taken to the crew chief or lead man 
who explains his duties to him as 
simply as possible and gets him 
actually started on the job. 

Our foremen are thoroughly fa- 
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BY MYRON RUSS 


Personnel Dire:tor, Cessna Aircraft Company 





The billiard room at the Cessna Club is always busy and employees are 
far better off here than if they were at a roadside grog shop or jitterbug joint 


miliar with the part their depart- 
ment plays in the complete produc- 
tion set-up and the relationship 
which one operation bears to an- 
other. The new 
learns the importance of his job 
and that his individual effort is 
recognized. A proper start on his 


employee soon 


job and an understanding of du- 
ties, we believe, are highly impor- 
tant in producing an efficient and 
cooperative worker. 

If the new worker has joined 
the Cessna Employees Club at the 
time he fills out his employment 
papers (most of them do—the 
rates are only 50 cents a month), 
his use of its facilities will do much 
to hasten his assimilation into his 
new environment. 

The Cessna Employees Club is 
a strictly social organization, and 
plays no part in labor activities. 
It was organized several years ago 


as a sickness insurance coopera- 
tive for the purpose of paying sick 
employees a portion of their weekly 
earnings while away from work and 
sending sickroom cheer in_ the 
form of flowers and cigarettes. To- 
day, of these functions, the Cessna 
Employees Club retains only the 
practice of sending flowers to the 
sick or bereaved, while radios are 
also loaned to convalescents at no 
charge. 

What makes the Cessna Em- 
ployees Club so effective is the wide 
variety of its facilities. In down- 
town Wichita the club has leased 
two full floors in the A.O.U.W. 
Building. One floor is a social ccn- 
ter. Here the employee off work 
may drop in for lunch at the snack 
bar, play billiards or pool, piay 
cards in the reception room, «1 
read or converse with his fell 
in the spacious lounge. Proba!ly 
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the greatest attraction is the large 
ballroom, which is fitted up in the 
manner of the modern night club. 
The club rooms are closed only 
from 3:00 a.m. to noon daily, and 
those are about the only hours 
that dancers and jitterbugs aren’t 
cavorting on the dance floor. 
Music is provided by a giant juke 
box, except on Thursday nights 
when the second-shift orchestra 
swings it out for the boys and girls 
from 1:00 a.m. till closing time. 


In use several times daily is the 
conference chamber of the club. In 
this room are held Red Cross meet- 
ings, foremen instruction groups, 
and various other gatherings. 

Members of the Cessna Employ- 
ees Club, their boy friends and girl 
friends, and their families are en- 
couraged to make use of the club 
facilities at all times. 

On the 
rooms is the gymnasium, which is 


floor above the club 


said to be the best equipped in the 


The snack bar, another popular feature of the Cessna Employees Club, where 
all kinds of recreational facilities are available for monthly dues of only 50 cents 





First day at work is the most difficult time for most employees. Friendly 
introductions all down the line of employees helps the newcomer feel at home 
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state of Kansas. The intra-plant 
basketball and soccer ball tourna- 
ments are held here. Practically 
every department has a team of 
some kind. Popular with both men 
and women alike are the ping-pong 
tables, shuffleboard, badminton, and 
tennis courts. The locker rooms 
are large, clean, and well arranged. 
The big steam bath located in the 
shower room is used a lot by those 
trying to shake off excess weight 
or get rid of a cold. 

Lack of supervision or super- 
vision of the wrong kind could 
completely obliterate the benefits 
of both the club rooms and the 
gymnasium. One of the first pur- 
poses of this extensive recreational 
program, club officers agree, is to 
give the Cessna man or woman an 
alternative to the beer 
halls, and 


joints, 
cheap dance shady 
amusement enterprises which mush- 
room around a thriving boom city. 
The club rooms are presided over 
by two hostesses, both former fra- 
ternity house mothers. Joy is un- 
confined, so long as it does not 
reach “gin mill” proportions. No 
beer or other intoxicants are 
served, and drinking on the premi- 
ses is discouraged. 

The gymnasium and all athletic 
activities of the Employees Club 
are under the direction of Vern L. 
Archer, for many years a coach at 
a Wichita high school and a com- 
petent instructor in many sports. 

Completing the sports facilities 
is the Cessna Gun Club, located 
directly across from the plant 
offices. Originally started for the 
benefit of those employees inter- 
ested in trap shooting, the gun 
club now provides a pistol range, 
and a rifle range is in the process 
of design. A dedicatory shoot was 


held in April to celebrate the open- 


ing of the new club house. 

Two publications are supported 
and directed by the Employees 
Club. Cessquire, a twelve-page mag- 
azine, is distributed to workers 
every other Friday. Then there’s 
The Aircrafter, 
up in college yearbook style and 
published annually. It is lavishly 
illustrated with photographs of 


which is made 
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company executives, all employees 
by departments, candid snapshots, 
and factory scenes. The first issue, 
which came off the press in the 
fall of 1941, brought favorable 
notice, not only throughout the 
aircraft industry, 
ness executives generally. 


but from busi- 


If an employee wants to be an 
actor, his dish is “Strictly Person- 
nel,” the half-hour radio show held 
every Sunday night under the Em- 
ployees Club sponsorship. This is 
a combination of Major Bowes’ 
Amateur Hour, “Information 
Please,” and “We the People,” 
providing a variety of outlets for 
the talent of Cessna employees, 
who are the sole performers on the 
Aircraft Company 
‘adio time for this 


show. Cessna 
pays for the 
program, but exercises no control 
whatever over its production. The 
morale-building power of “Strictly 
Personnel” has exceeded even the 
most optimistic expectations and 
has attracted national attention. 

The more orthodox activities of 
the personnel department include 
the Employees Credit Union which 
is under the jurisdiction of the 
Kansas state banking system. This 
union arranges payroll deductions 
for savings accounts, extends loans 
up to $100 at a very low 
and is operated with a 


rate of 
interest, 
minimum of red tape. A very large 
proportion of the credit union 
funds are invested in War Bonds. 

A liberal hospitalization and 
group insurance plan has also been 


With the 


bearing a large portion of the 


established. company 
premium cost, it is made easy for 
the employee to have life insurance 
and sick benefits in quantities 
which he might otherwise be un- 
able to afford. In the event that an 
employee is ill for more than two 
days, he receives a call from 
Cessna’s visiting nurse. She sees 
whether the employee needs addi- 
tional medical attention and that 
everything is being done for his 
welfare and speedy recovery. Her 
calls continue daily, and in view 
_of the fact that a large percentage 
of Cessna employees are single and 
from points outside of Wichita, 
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this service is particularly appre- 
ciated by them. 

Our educational program is an 
extensive one, designed to insure 
the maximum efficiency of employ- 
ees, foremen, and _ supervisors. 
Talking pictures are extensively 
used, as are sound-slidefilms. Fore- 
men and supervisors attend a lec- 
ture course in psychology given 
by W. H. Mikesell, head of the 
psychology department of Wichita 
University. These talks on human 
relations and, more specifically, in- 
dustrial psychology, have been 
very successful and of great assist- 
ance in helping the supervisory 
staff to a better understanding of 
the problems and attitudes of their 
employees. In addition, weekly 
foremen conference meetings are 
held with the curriculum based on 
material furnished by the National 
Foremen’s Institute. An interesting 
by-product of these meetings has 
been a closer bond of friendship 
and understanding among the fore- 
men themselves, which has greatly 
lessened the bickering and petty 


politics often existing among 
partment heads. 

The feeding problem in a fast- 
moving industrial plant is always 
a formidable one. We felt that the 
cold lunch was really no suitahje 
alternative to the dinner pail, so 
we finally evolved the “rolling 1 s- 
taurant” system, serving a choic 
of complete plate lunches at cost 
The food is prepared in a large 
central kitchen, 
warmed plates, and loaded in 
electrically heated “Witamin Way 
ons” (described in more detail 
the April 1942 issue of Ameri 
BusInEss ) 
strategic locations throughout 


served on p 


which are wheeled 
plant. There, each wagon is ag: 
plugged into an electrical out 
where its temperature is maintai 
until serving is completed. Use of 
this system has made it possible | 
as 1,500 meals 
five minutes, and the popularity of 


serve as many 


the “rolling restaurants” is at- 
tested by the f 
‘varrying lunch buckets are now 


fact that employees 


rarely seen. 





Are Employee Rating Plans 
the Bunk? eee 


ings are compared with other meas- 


HE most frequently used meth- 

od for rating employees is by 
means of the graphic rating scale. 
That appears in various forms 
and with different contents and is 
often refined by the addition of 
definitions for each step and by 
weighted values for each item. 

In spite of these refinements the 
scale has not satisfactorily met the 
needs of personnel departments. 
Foremen complain because of the 
difficulty of 
terms ; employees complain because 
of the fact that one error has been 
responsible for a low rating; and 
personnel managers complain be- 
judg- 


understanding the 


inconsistent 
ments made by different 
When the results from such rat- 


‘ause of the 
raters. 


value, there is 
rather than 


ures of employees’ 
frequent discrepancy 
consistency. 

Such criticism should indicate 
that the 
either form, content, or assump- 


rating scale is deficient in 
tions. An examination of the as- 
sumptions of the graphic rating 
scale will indicate the causes of the 
difficulties : 

First, it assumes that human 
qualities can be rated. When cou- 
paring products of the same class 
or family, specialists are secured 
to make such qualitative judg- 
ments; no judgment made b, 
novice would be accepted as 
nificant if one wanted an estim 
of the relative (Continued on pay 
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now 


can rent Comptometer equipment! 


1AS- 

re is You needn't hire wizards, or hunt up that abacus 
than your missionary aunt brought back from China, 
| in order to cope with increased figure work. 

cate 

+t Even though you find it difficult or impossible 
imp- to purchase new Comptometer adding-calculating 


as machines, you may arrange to rent some Compt- 
ting ometer equipment from your local Comptometer 


the Co. for short periods of time. 


man See your local Comptometer Co. representative 
-om- — ask him to explain this important service. Or, 
if you prefer, write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 


Co., 1724 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 
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‘*. .. mo extensions are made. Then the second and third copies are snapped out, 


sent immediately to the shipping department to expedite delivery of the order 


Customers’ Invoices Now 


Mailed Day Earlier 





Fast growing business modernizes invoicing methods 
to speed shipping, eliminate rewriting, prevent loss of 
orders, save labor, and complete billing without delay 





BY PEARSON COMPANY, 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas, began 
with Ben Pearson and three men 
making archery tackle—bows and 
in 1938. Mr. Pear- 


son saw great future possibilities 


arrows to you 


in archery as a national sport and 
felt that a real opportunity existed 
in the manufacture of all kinds of 
tackle and equipment for the sport. 
Obtaining outside capital he rented 
a brick building 80 by 125 feet, 
and because only a few of the 
standard woodworking machines 
were suitable, designed and built 
most of his own machines. By the 
end of 1939 business was increas- 
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ing and fifty men were employed. 

By the spring of 1940 the busi- 
ness was growing more rapidly 
and by mid-1940 80 men were em- 
ployed, by the end of the year 100. 
Two buildings were rented in 1940 
to provide additional space—one 
for storage, one for manufacturing 
targets. In the spring of 1941 the 
business doubled with 150 people 
working, some departments, six- 
teen hours a day. The employee 
roster was better than 270 by 
spring 1942, a force of traveling 
salesmen was employed, and dis- 
tribution had been built among the 
best stores in the country. 


Such a rapidly-growing business 
brought office troubles. A system 
which worked well in March becanie 
inadequate before the year ended, 
But one system which seems capab!e 
of taking care of one phase of t! 
office operation, no matter hx 
fast it grows, is the method of i; 
voicing and making shipping o 
ders, packing slips, labels, all 
one writing. It is described by G. | 
Powell, office manager, as follow 

“A seven-copy, snap-out for 
with one-time carbons does the jo 
The first or original copy is tl. 
customer’s invoice. The secon | 
copy is the shipping copy; thi:l 
copy is perforated and acts «s 
both the label and packing sli 
while posting is done from tl 
fourth copy. The fifth copy is wh 
is called the ‘ 
sixth goes to the salesman on t!} 


‘ash sale copy.’ Tlie 


road, and the seventh copy is filed 
according to state for later mont! 
end sales analysis. 

“In writing this form, the cus- 
tomer’s order number, date ri 
ceived, date shipment is asked, 
method of shipment, the customer’s 
name, terms of sale, and amount of 
discount, if a dealer, are typed at 
the top of the form. The articles 
are only listed in the first typing 
operation, together with prices, 
but no extensions are made. Then, 
the second and third copies are 
snapped out, sent immediately to 
the shipping department to ex 
pedite delivery of the order. Th 
original and four copies remain 
intact. By not figuring extensions 
at first writing, the shipping and 
packing copies can be sent to the 
shipping department sooner. 

“As soon as this is done clerks 
make extensions in pencil on tly 
seventh copy, and when the ship- 
ping copy is returned to the office 
a different clerk makes extensions 
on it. This copy is then given to 
the invoice clerk who pulls the « 
tire invoice form, which has not \ 
been separated, from its numeri 
folder, checks the extensions ma 
by two different people, and if th 
match, types the quantity shipp: 
the extensions, and total on 
original invoice or first copy. 
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“The forms are then separated, 
invoices mailed, and other copies 
distributed. Invoice numbers are 
typed on the form in the sequence 
which shipment was made, and in 
this way a numerical invoice file 
is made possible. A cross file of 
order numbers with the matching 
invoice number is prepared, so that 
cheek can be made at any time to 
see if a certain order number was 
slipped, and its invoice number. 

“After the bookkeeper has fin- 
ished with the fourth or posting 
copy, it is sent to another clerk 
who makes an analysis of the in- 
dividual articles sold and then 
paces the invoices in a numerical 
fie. When the customer’s invoice 
is completed, the shipping order is 
then filed alphabetically, which re- 
sults in a copy of the invoice being 
fied alphabetically. 

“The fifth, or cash sale copy, 
seves considerable time in posting. 
I, is used for various customers 
who buy irregularly, for whom it 
is deemed unnecessary to open a 
ledger account. This copy is placed 
in an alphabetical file to take the 
place of machine posting, and as 
cash receipts are posted, if the 
amount received equals the invoice, 
the copy is removed from the file, 
which results, in effect, in posting 
a credit to the ledger account. If 
small debits or credits remain, the 
copies are kept in the file until 
cleared up. 

“Additional quantities of single 
sheets which can be inserted in the 
form for customers requesting 
duplicate copies of invoices are 
kept on hand, thus making it pos- 
sible to prepare the extra copy 
with no extra typing. 

“Each day a sales report is 
made, showing the amount of or- 
ders received, amount of shipments 
made, and the amount of credit 
memorandums prepared. 

“This system, which makes cer- 
tain copies serve more than one 
purpose and prepares invoice, 


shipping order, packing slip, and 
other copies in one writing, saves 
us considerable labor expense and 
makes possible the mailing of cus- 
tomers’ invoices one day sooner.” 
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Business executives worried about the shortage of office machines will be 
reassured when studying these pictures. All three show repair and renewal 


facilities maintained by well-known office machine makers. Top picture is one 
of the shops maintained by International Business Machines. Middle picture 


is one of many field service departments maintained by Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, and bottom picture is one of Remington Rand's shops 
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OFFICE Lsesenence uM. 


One idea described here brought savings of many thousands of dollars to the com- 
pany which first used it. Here it is passed along for adaptation to other businesses. 
That is the spirit of American Business readers—share the “‘know how’’ with others 





HE T. W. Garner Food Com- 
Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, produces and sells a line 


pany, 


of table condiments consisting of 
twenty-seven items. All these items, 
with packing descriptions, are 
printed on the face of the order 
to save time writing up the order. 
A four-part order form is used. On 
the back of two of the copies which 
are left with the customer there is 
an order form, headed, “Use this 
side for ordering by mail,” fol- 
lowed by an order blank made out 
to the company, which can _ be 
quickly filled in by the customer. 
The same list of twenty-seven items 
is repeated on the form so that 
the customer need only check the 





USE THIS SIDE FOR OKDERING BY MAIL 
T. W. GARNER FOOD COMPANY 
715-17-19 OAK STREET 
WINSTON.SALEM, N. C. 


Please send us the following: 


Ship to 


At 





DESCRIPTION 





12/9%; 02. Garners Barbecue Sauce 
24/Tox. — Garners Barbecue Sauce — 
|24/3'; of. Garners Harbecue Sauce 
‘/igal.  Garners Barbecue Sauce 
12/502. Garners Worcestershire Sauce 
4/1 gal. Garners Worcestershire Sauce 
24/3oz Garners Texas Pete Hot Sauce 
~ | 24/6; oF. Garners Texas Pete Hot Sauce 
| 24/702.  Garners Steak Sauce 
~1 12/98; or. Garners Cocktail Seafood Sauce 
24/T0z.  Garners Pepper Sacce ; 
"| 24/902. Garners Pepper Sauce SS 
12/1408. Garners Chili Sauce 
24/602.  GarmersSoySauce SS 
"| 12/802.  Garners Tartar Seuce SOS” 
| 2478%; of. Garners Hot Dog Sauce s 
| 24/603.  Garners Pure Horseradish 
| 12/1 qt. Garners Pure Horseradish 
| 24/1208. Garners Pancake Syrap 
| 24/1002.  Garners Pickle Relish 
4/1 gal. Garners Pickle Relish 
48/10%, o. Garners Can Chili 
' 48/Tos.  Garners Can Chili 
Garners Prepared Mustard 
vs Garners Distilled Vinegar a 
~ Garners Pickles : 


Garners Spices 














is the back of the customer's 
of the order used for re-orders 


items needed, sign, and mail to the 
company or to the salesman. 
Thomas W. Richards, Baltimore 
Salesbook Company. 


* 


One office manager who constantly 
nagged the entire office personnel 
about tardiness and frequently 
posted bulletins, or sent around 
bulletins to be read and initialed, 
made an analysis and found 
that more than 70 per cent of 
the tardiness was concentrated 
in three out of about fifteen de- 
partments. He realized that his ef- 
forts were being wasted and that 
he was shooting at the entire office 
when only a couple of departments 
were really bad. He stopped criti- 
cizing and posting bulletins, sent 
home three employees from one of 
the worst departments, announcing 
that late comers hereafter would 
be sent home and docked for the 
day. There was somewhat of a 
storm at first, which was just what 
he wanted, because it gave him a 
chance to explain that the rule 
would affect only a few people, be- 
cause comparatively few people 
were responsible for the bad rec- 
ord. After a few days of grum- 
bling the delinquent departments 
showed a splendid improvement and 
the problem was solved. 


* 


Shortage of equipment was solved 
in one office by hiring and train- 
ing a night crew in the office. Work- 
ing hours were changed for the 
day crew from 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 
p.m. so that work now begins at 


7:30 a.m. and continues to 4: 
p.m. The night crew comes on 
4:30 p.m. and works until 12: 
a.m. This is impossible in those 
states where laws exist prohibiti 
women working after 10 p.m. 
but in states where no such la 
are in effect, the plan is a go 
one to double the use of present 
office machines. Some compani 
are known to pay a 5 per ce! 
premium for night work. 


* 


Expansion in one office called for 
more desks. They were not avail- 
able quickly. Check of the work of 
various people showed that tables 
were suitable in many cases and 
that desks were not really needed. 
Tables were available and were 
bought, the desks transferred to 
people who needed them, and others 
put to work at tables. Use of tables 
which were smaller than desks per- 
mitted more people to work in the 
same space. Grumbling was heard 
at first, but workers soon became 
accustomed to tables. 


* 


Best description of an order is one 
devised many years ago by L. C. 
Walker, president and one of the 
founders of Shaw-Walker Com- 
pany. He describes an order as a 
piece of paper covered with gold 

“profit.” Every person who touclies 
that order rubs off some of the 
gold—profit. If 


touch that order between the time 


enough people 


it is received, credit looked up, 
recorded, copied, filled, pack d, 


shipped, invoiced, posted, and then 
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finally collected, all the gold is 
rubbed off, and nothing remains as 
profit for the company which re- 
ceived it. Keep this in mind when 
anyone suggests adding a routine, 
a step, or another handling for 
your orders. Remember—the 
“cold” rubs off easily. 


* 


Now is the time when most electric 
fans are put away for the winter. 
Wrap up fans carefully, store them 
properly, and see that a tag is 
securely attached to every fan 
giving its location or the name of 
the person or department from 
which it was taken before going to 
storage. This will save delay as 
well as argument on the first hot 


day of 1943. 
*« 


In offices where Christmas cards, 
packages, remembrances, gifts are 
being sent to former employees now 
overseas, October is the mailing 
deadline. Address the packages as 
usual, mark them “Christmas” and 
the Post Office Department will see 
to delivery at the proper time. 
For men serving in the continental 
United States, allow a few more 
days’ leeway than usual. Mails are 
heavy and Army and Navy mail 
handling may be slightly delayed. 


* 

With 
rapidly and many offices experienc- 
ing shortage of workers who leave 


turnover rates increasing 


without giving customary notice, 
one office manager has a list of 
former employees—usually mar- 
ried women—who have agreed to 
come in a few days at a time to fill 
in for absent workers. As the cost 
of living increases there are more 
and more married women who are 
not averse to working a few days, 
a week or two weeks occasionally, 
to bolster up the family funds. Re- 
cently in one office three girls 
failed to report for work after 
vacations. The office manager drew 
on his list of temporary workers 
and filled all three positions with 
former employees who were at 
least reasonably familiar with the 
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CITATION 
To The Office Workers Of America... 


As contributors to the war effort, 
they merit your praise and recog- 
nition. 

Consider what our country has 


gained through the spirit and abilitv 
of these men and women. 


No other country has produced of- 
fice workers of such alertness, am- 
bition and progressiveness. 
Nowhere else have such workers 
been so willing to improve their 
methods, so consistently eager to 
replace the old and slow with the 
new and quick. 


This has resulted in the creation of 
a huge office machinery industry of 


which Underwood Elliott Fisher is 
proud to be a part. 


Because this industry exists, our 
Army and Navy possess a supply 
of typewriters and other office ma- 
chines unmatched by any of the 
enemy. 


Because this industry exists, our 


country possesses a group of manu- 
built to supply the 
world’s greatest needs for office ma- 
chines—now turning out large quan- 
tities of important war materials. 


facturing plants 


Day after day we read of deserved 
awards to factory workers... here 
is our tribute to America’s office 
workers. ; 


cAnd here is our promise to those 
workers, several million of them our 
valued customers. 


No matter what the difficulties, our 
maintenance service will continue 
undiminished from coast to coast. 


We shall continue to provide spare 
parts. . . as well as a complete line 
of carbon paper and ribbons unsur- 
passed in quality, for every make 
of office machine. 


And we shail continue to devise and 
suggest methods for conserving their 
typewriters, adding and accounting 
machines and for operating these 
machines with greater efficiency. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


HELPS SPEED THE NATION'S VICTORY 











Accounting Plan Brings 
Better Use of Trucks 


EVERAL large baking com- 

panies have developed a plan 
which enables them to save so 
much of the driver-salesman’s 
time that the same truck can 
service twice as many customers. 

As usually operated, a baking 
truck is loaded with rolls, cakes, 
buns, and other products each 
morning, the goods charged to 
the salesman who must bring 
back charges, cash, or returned 
goods to balance. As the driver- 
salesman calls on each customer 
he must enter the store, deter- 
mine what is wanted, return to 
the truck, pack the goods, make 
out a sales slip, then deliver and 
get a receipt for the delivery or 
the cash. 

Analysis of sales showed that 
most customers bought the same 
on the same days of the week. 
Thus each Monday order from 
a given customer was almost al- 
ways the same as the previous 
Monday. Saturday’s order, 
while totally different from 
Friday’s order, was usually 
similar to the previous Saturday 
order. 

This being true, it then be- 
came possible to make agree- 
ments with most customers for 
standing orders, one for each 
day of the week—so much for 
Monday, so much for Tuesday, 
and so on through the week. 
With these standing orders 
agreed upon, the office prepares 
the orders, heads them up with 
an Addressograph plate which 
carries, in addition to the name 
and address and terms upon 
which each customer is sold, a 
list of the goods and the total 
amount of the bill. This gives a 
completed bill, including the to- 
tal in one rapid operation. These 
are run on one-time carbon 


Handyset bills. Then the Ad- 
dressograph plates are run 
through again to imprint the 
customers’ names on bags, in 
which the orders are filled. 
Operating in this way the 
driver-salesman makes but one 
trip into the store with the 
goods already prepared, losing 
no time writing the sales slip as 
his truck stands waiting. If the 
customer wants to add some- 
thing to his order, the salesman 
fills it from a reserve stock in 
his truck, adds the amount to 
the bill. One copy remains at 
the office at all times. Two copies 
go out with the shipment with 
one-time carbons still inserted. 
If the delivery is a c.o.d., one 
copy is left with the customer, 
the other returning to the office. 
If it is a charge account, both 
copies are returned to the office. 
When the weekly bill is made 


out, one copy is attached to the 
statement. 
For customers whose needs 


are more flexible, the bakery has 
arrangements to take the orders 
over the telephone each night 
for delivery the following morn- 
ing. In this case the bills are 
prepared on a billing machine, 
using the same one-time carbon 
sets. The plan eliminates errors, 
doubles the effectiveness of 
trucks, and enables the bakers 
to gauge production more ac- 
curately as each day’s needs, are 
known in advance. 

This plan, it seems, could be 
adapted to many other com- 
panies whose products are sold 
and delivered from trucks. The 
standard order, placed in ad- 
vance has many money saving 
features, especially valuable in 
times when labor is scarce and 
tires scarcer. 








routine and who filled in admirabl, 
until permanent employees we: 
hired to do the work. 


* 


If you have a company cafeteri 
consider serving simple breakfasi 
there. One company which tried 

did so because people came t 
work, then sneaked out for brea] 
fast or a second cup of coffe 
Serving breakfast in the offi 
lunch room or cafeteria reduce, 
tardiness, all but ended mid-mor 
ing fatigue, the habit of going o 
for coffee in mid-morning, and pi 
an end to those “sneak break 
fasts,” so common in thousands « 
offices. Only about one-fourth tl 
staff is needed for serving break 
fast, as compared with lunch. 


* 


Secondary skills, frequently noi 
mentioned by employees when ap 
plying for positions, may prove to 
be a “life saver” to harassed of 
fice managers if they only knew 
who possessed these secondary 
skills. A number of office executives 
have been conducting censuses of 
secondary skill, asking each em 
ployee to list any jobs other than 
the one currently held which he or 
she is capable of filling. In almost 
every case there was a surprising 
number of secondary skills pos- 
sessed by employees of the office. 
Many companies set up special 
Findex or Kardex or Keysort 
records so that it is always easy 
to find names of workers who have 
listed secondary skills. 


* 


One subscriber reports reverting 
to a plan not in use since the hectic 
1917-18 World War days. He now 
pays $1.00 for every new em- 
ployee brought in or introduced by 
a present worker. The dollar is paid 
as soon as the new employee 's 
approved by the employment ma: 
ager. If the new employee stays 
thirty days, another dollar goes 
the sponsor. Once this compan) 
frowned on employing relativ:s. 
Today the introduction of 1 
tives is encouraged. 
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A well-known manufacturer needs 
more accounting help. To create 
a supply he encourages present 
clerical employees to enroll in an 
extension course in accountancy. 
The company pays the tuition in 
advance, then deducts the cost 
from the employee’s salary in 
weekly instalments. If and when 
the employee completes the course 
and is awarded a diploma of grad- 
uation, half the tuition is refunded. 
For employees who drop by the 
wayside and do not finish there are 
no refunds. 


> 


Ilere’s another idea for anticipat- 
ing the need for typists and stenog- 
raphers in the future. One company 
employs girls with high school edu- 
cation or better for mailing room 
work, such as folding, stuffing, seal- 
ig envelopes, operating Postage 
Meters, folding machines, address- 
ing machines, ete. These girls are 
given a brief instruction period 
daily and permitted to practice on 
typewriters the final hour of each 
day. The plan has not been in use 
long enough to say that it is a 
success, but the company considers 
it worth continuing. 


* 


A Milwaukee company employ- 
ing many office workers does not 
raise salaries because of changes 
in cost of living, but gives an in- 
creased or decreased bonus every 
time the cost of living index 
changes three points. 


* 


Here is a habit, perhaps permis- 
sible in ordinary times but not 
worth while today. Many stenog- 
raphers make an extra copy of all 
letters just to save going to the 
files, or in fear filing department 
will lose letters. If your filing de- 
partment is good put an end to 
this practice. It takes extra time, 
uses carbons and copy sheets, clut- 
ters up space. Almost every stenog- 
rapher has certain little habits, 
such as this one, which could well 
b« dispensed with today. 
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BLACKOUTS 


IN YOUR 


PLANT and OFFICE 
Production Schedules 
By Using 


INTERNATIONAL 


Factory System Tags 
Shipping Tags 
Manifold Forms 
One-Time Carbon Forms 


WRITE FOR IDEAS 
AND SAMPLES 
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INTERNATIONAL 


TAG AND SALESBOOK CO. 


3021 CARROLL AVENUE 
CHICAGO 





























your recoros on PARSONS 
MEAN PERMANENCE ON PAPER 


Stored in the vaults of many long-established firms are 
valuable records, made nearly eighty years ago on PAR- 
SONS RECORD PAPERS. A century from now they 
will still be in perfect condition. 
Don’t risk deterioration of your important records... 
preserve them permanently on PARSONS RECORD 
PAPERS—made from cotton fibers. There’s a weight to 
meet your every need, whether it be for Index Cards, 
Record Books or Documents. Your Printer, Stationer or 
Bookbinder will gladly furnish information on request. 
Ask him today. 

Sample books of these grades can be obtained from your Printer, 

Lithographer, Parsons Merchant or direct from the mill. 





PARSONS RECORD PAPERS...OLD HAMPDEN BOND - GOTHIC BOND 
LACONIA BOND - SCOTCH LINEN LEDGER - PARSONS LINEN LEDGER 
DEFENDUM LEDGER - MERCANTILE RECORD - PARSONS INDEX 


MEI SONMS 


PAPER GOMPANY:HOLYOKRE>MASS. 











BONDS 
LEDGERS 
INDEX 























"KEEP YOURS ROLLING” 


An inspirational, educational sound-slidefilm which ‘'sells’’ sales- 
men, service men, and other car users the importance of careful 
use of cars, so that they will last for the duration. 

This film runs for twenty minutes and may be used with any standard sound- 
slidefilm projector. If you do not have a projector you can borrow or rent one. 
Send for descriptive literature. Show the film at meetings and then have a discus- 
sion on how members of your organization can “keep theirs rolling.’ 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 

















Are Employee 
Rating Plans 
the Bunk? 


(Continued from page 18) 


merits of two motors, two suits of 
clothes, or two pairs of sho« 
However, in the field of human b: 
havior, men who have had limited 
experience in directing the work of 
others are asked to pass judg 
ments on those they observe. 
Sreconp, it assumes that qualitics 
are real and isolable factors. Most 
rating scales call for a judgment 
on an employee’s dependability, 
initiative, and cooperation; soni 
scales provide definitions of thes: 
terms. In either case the assump 
tion is made that the employe: 
possesses the quality in some cd 
gree and that the quality repr 
sents modes of activity. But, all 
that foremen can observe is a typ 
of activity; the interpretation of 
that activity into a qualitative 
factor that supposedly was ri 
sponsible for it is only an inference. 
Reliable inferences are based on 
wide collections of facts; the 
classes into which such facts fall 
are merely convenient calling cards. 
To name the card first and to in 
sist that the fact fit the card-title 
places the cart before the horse. 
Tuirp, it assumes that qualities 
convey the same meaning to all 
raters. To assure uniformity of 
interpretation, many scales contain 
step definitions and call for a check 
of those graded steps that char 
acterize the employee. In spite of 
the specific nature of such defini 
tions, the rater is still obliged to 
interpret them and will ascribe his 
peculiar meaning to the genera! 
term. Originality and _initiativ: 
vary with different raters; to on 
rater originality is only evidence: 
when a new instrument is con 
structed, while to another it 
present whenever anything unusu«! 
is said or done. To one rater 
initiative is apparent only who 
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an employee plans or operates a 
new movement, while to another it 
js equivalent to work that is done 
without supervision. 
interpretations characterize all 
such terms. 

These three difficulties are insur- 
mountable; in spite of attempts 
made during the past twenty-five 
years we have not agreed on the 
qualities that should be rated 
the meanings of the terms that are 
used. This would seem to indicate 
the futility of attempts at rating 
qualities, and to suggest that rat- 
ings would be more successful when 
they are limited to records of be- 
javior, and when interpretations 
of these records are relegated to 
he limbo of forgotten events. 

Acting on the assumption that 
rating scales should be systema- 
‘tized records of behavior rather 
than interpretations of such rec- 
ords, a new type of rating scale 
lias been developed; it might well 
he called the “Frequency Rating 
Scale”; in it an attempt is made 
the question, “How 
often?” and graded replies are in 


fo answer 


“frequently,” 
and 


“always,” 
“occasionally,” “very rarely,” 
“never.” Included in such a scale 


terms of 


are such questions as: 


Does he get 
fused in a 


con- 
new 
situation? AFORN 
Ilis assignments are 

done on schedule A FORN 
He misses details on 


AFORN 


exacting work 


The scale has not been in use 


for a sufficiently long period of 


time to appraise its consistency ; 
the preliminary work indicates that 
foremen take to it more kindly than 
they do to the graphic scale, and 
the personnel managers find the 
much 
during the interview. 

of personnel men 
will begin to use a seale such as this, 


responses more significant 


If a number 


it will soon be possible to deter- 
mine whether or not it is a real and 
important improvement on_ the 
usual type of rating scale where so 
much is left to opinion, and where 
opinions are likely to differ so wide- 
ly among the men who use them. 
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Conflicting | 


Landwwtile of business progress 





IN 1614 
John Napier, 
Scottish noble- 
man, devised 
the first mechan- 
ical means of 
calculation ...a 
system of numbered rods, 
called ‘‘Napier’s Bones”, per- 
mitting the solution of mul- 
tiplication by addition. 


20 Points 











Time saved on every multipl 
of a day.. 
time. For examp! le, 9358 x 3¢ 





Among modern 
calculators Marchant 


sets new standards of 


speed and accuracy with 


Of Superiority 





Automatic Simultaneous Multiplication 


ication is real economy in the course 


.in the course of an important job. Marchant saves that 


456 takes only 3% seconds, including 


all set-ups and operations. Even the Marchant of 10 years ago, fast 

for its day, needed 92 seconds for the same problem. 

The secret? Marchant’s Automatic “Simultaneous” Multiplication 
. called ‘‘simultaneous” because the answer is formed during the 

time the multiplier is being entered and not afterward. 


Ask the Marchant Man today to explain the advantages of the other 19 points. 








Me 


BF 
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Marchant Calculating Machine Company 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 








- Home Office: Oakland, California, U. S. A. 


Whether at desk or machine the worker with a cold is a menace to himself and to 
fellow workers. He may start an epidemic, or become seriously ill. In either 
case, he is a costly expense to business. So now business is trying to help him 


Colds on the Payroll 





Of all the time lost in production 90 per cent is due to 
illness, not accidents—35 per cent is due to common 


colds alone. Proper nutrition helps insure fewer and 
shorter illnesses. Here is the first of three reports on 


steps industry is taking to insure better nutrition 





HICAGO experienced an unusu- 

ally cold spell during the week 
of September 21, 1942. On Mon- 
day morning of that week workers 
in a certain big plant began com- 
ing to the office of the nurse, ask- 
ing, “When are you going to start 
giving us vitamins?” 


The nurse explained that vita- 


mins would be distributed begin- 
ning Wednesday, September 23. 
This was good news to these work- 
ers because they have had the ad- 
vantages of regular distribution of 
vitamin tablets for three previous 
years and are convinced that vita- 
mins reduce the chances of con- 
tracting colds. 


Of course, everyone who has 
studied’ the subject knows that 
vitamins will not prevent colds, but 
these workers are convinced that 
they have less colds and that the 
vitamins make it easier to throw 
off colds once they are contracte:|, 

These workers, employees of t! 
Galvin Manufacturing Company, 
widely-known maker of Motoro'a 
radio receivers, are enthusiast c 
about the vitamin program. For 
three years now the company his 
supplied a poly-vitamin tablet co)- 
taining vitamins A, B, D, and (¢;. 
The nurse who administers the ta»- 
lets explains carefully that tie 
tablets contain no vitamin C and 
that workers should be careful ‘o 
eat foods which will provide suiii- 
cient quantities of C in their dict. 
To include C vitamins in the ta) 
lets would just about double the 
costs for the company, and it was 
decided that the extra cost was not 
warranted by the probable results 
achieved from including it in the 
ration distributed. 

This company has found three 
factors important in distributing 
vitamins to workers: (1) Psycho- 
logical, (2) good-will, and (3) 
medical. Taking vitamin tablets 
regularly makes a worker think he 
feels better, and thinking he feels 
better, he probably is better. Re- 
ceiving vitamins regularly with no 
expense to himself, the worker feels 
that the company is taking a genu- 
ine interest in his welfare and is 
inclined to feel more kindly toward 
the company. Medically, there are 
advantages also. We know that 
some workers, because of faulty 
food preparation at home, because 
of bad eating habits and improp- 
erly balanced meals, suffer certain 
vitamin deficiencies. This does not 
mean the worker eats too little or 
that he is unable to obtain good 
food. He has never been educated, 
nor has his wife been educated, | 
prepare food properly. Too oft 
most of the precious vitamins 
his vegetables are poured down 
sink when the good wife drains 
the pot liquor in which his veg: 
cooked. Or, he 


doesn’t like vegetables, will not -at 


bles have been 
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them, and subsists on a meat and 


has potato diet, plus quantities of 

that sweets which may fatten him but 

but leave a marked vitamin deficiency. 

that Vitamin tablets are distributed e 

the to Galvin employees each year A rew flag flies 
—_ from October to April, the exact 

sterl, date of beginning and ending de- 7 ad ail 
its pending upon the prevailing & aqmmerimi 
any. weather and temperatures each fall t 

roia and spring. Absenteeism at Gal- 

wie vin’s seldom reaches 2 per cent and e ; 

Fo! almost never exceeds this figure. ~ “i 


a \ 
has Distribution of vitamins does not. ARM Y 


prevent colds, and we should not 


CO)\- 
1 (i. use colds as a yardstick in judging §& _ 
tab the value of vitamin distribution 
tie for workers. Nevertheless, it is be- : 
aud lieved that Galvin employees have NAVY 
D te fewer colds than the average, that 
uti the colds are of shorter duration, 
dict. and are less likely to be accompa- 
tal- nied by high temperatures which 
the would prevent them from appear- 
was ing at work. 
not It has been explained over and 
alts over again by scientific experiment- 
the ers that it is all but impossible to 
find conditions in industrial life 
hree which enable the experimenter to 
ting conduct a truly scientific experi- 
cho- ment. Scientists are extremely re- 
(3) luectant to announce any conclu- 
lets sions unless and until they are cer- 
: he tain that experiments were con- 
eels ducted under controlled conditions, 
Re- that a large enough group was 
. no involved, and that the observations 
‘eels were carefully made by experienced 
nu- workers. But there have been tests “ T"VERY man and woman 
1 is which approach scientific accu- at Hammermill is‘hon- 
ard racy, which seem to verify the con- ored that our company has 
are clusions reached by the workers at earned the coveted amy 
that Galvin Manufacturing Company. lt goed ment 
alty One such test was conducted by how’ in making and deliv- 
Luse Howard W. Haggard, M.D., of the ering paper is helping 
-op- Laboratory of Applied Physiology, America in its war effort. 
tain Yale University. Dr. Haggard Each of us is pledged to 
not worked with two groups of men in look upon the ‘E’ badge 
> or industry, about 500 in each group. that we wear and the ‘E’ 
‘ood They were comparable in age and Sng Caat ee Sy met enya 
ted, did essentially the same work under salawayge- tr estbnageih petits 
: * ope as a challenge and an in- 
, to essentially the same conditions. It aplection ter Gn tatuns.” 
ton. was impossible to obtain individual 
; in records, but group records were 
he carefully maintained during the ex- 
iff periment. 
a One group of 500 men was given 
he a vitamin and mineral supplement anxme>rm i)) 
at to diet selected by the management 
8s October 1942 








VITAMIN 
PROGRAM 
REDUCES 
EMPLOYEE 
ABSENCE 
38%! 


One of our clients, Continental Ma- 
chines Ine., slashed employee absence 
from an abnormal high of 50 per cent in 
certain months to less than 1 per cent 
annually through a vitamin program for 
employees. 

Vitamin deficiencies affect three of 
every four employees in your plant, ac- 
cording to government authorities. The 
only way to overcome them is to provide 
a sufficiency of vitamins. 

Vitamins increase vitality, improve 
sleep, reduce nervousness, irritability and 
fatigue due to vitamin lack, and provide 
an intangible spark which fires employees 
to increased effort. 


VitaMight concentrated food capsules 
supply SIXTEEN all-important vitamins 
and minerals. They are used by employees 
of scores of both large and small plants 
throughout the country. Among them are 
Du Pont, Illinois Central System, Bur- 
lington, Pure Oil Company, Utah Radio, 
National Safety Council, Valier Coal 
Mines, Aetna Ball Bearing, etc. 


It takes time, knowledge and much ef- 
fort to serve properly balanced meals all 
the time in the home. It takes only an 
instant daily to swallow small VitaMight 
capsules which assure the full minimum 
vitamin requirements set by both the U.S. 
government and the American Medical 
Association, 

We are the pioneer and largest com- 
pany specializing in vitamins for indus- 
try, providing high potency formulae at a 
price about 1% of retail. 

An inquiry will bring you complete 
and authoritative information, including 
results of a national survey of what em- 
ployees eat—or don’t eat; a chart show- 
ing how the proved VitaMight plan for 
industry pays for itself 3 to 14 times 
over, and actual plans now in operation. 


VITAL FOODS CORPORATION 


638 Church Street Evanston, Illinois 
Phones: University 8810—Delaware 5440 
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of the company which. employed 
both groups. This supplement con- 
sisted of 
8,000 units of vitamin A 
500 units of vitamin B-1 
1,750 micrograms of vitamin G 
100 micrograms of vitamin B-6 
500 units of vitamin C 
800 units of vitamin D 
10 milligrams of nicotinamide 
10 milligrams of vitamin E 
gram of yeast concentrate 
gram of wheat germ powder 
milligrams of rice polishings 
13 grams of dry, defatted milk 
powder 

The supplement was individually 
distributed daily to see that the 
500 men in the experimental group 
took the preparation. 

Production records, spoilage rec- 
ords, and attendance records were 
kept for November and December, 
prior to the experimental period. 
The administration of the diet sup- 
plement occurred in January and 
February, following. These two 
months usually bring greater ab- 
sentecism than December and Nov- 
ember. The year of the experiment 
was no exception. But the increase 
in absenteeism among the men not 
receiving supplements was approxi- 
mately ten times as great as among 
those who received the supplements. 

Spoilage records were equally 
interesting. An arbitrary unit was 
used to measure daily spoilage. In 
such units for the two-month pre- 
experimental period, the average 
spoilage in the control group was 
73 per day. In the experimental 
group the average was 78 per day. 
In the two months following, the 
control group averaged a spoilage 
of 68 per day, while the experimen- 
tal group which received the vita- 
mins had an average spoilage of 
44 per day, a decrease of 43.6 per 
cent, as compared with a decrease 
of 6.8 per cent in the group which 
took no vitamins. 

Dr. Haggard, with typical scien- 
tific conservatism, reports that the 
“psychological incentive to greater 
effort is always an important con- 
sideration and often much experi- 
mental data, when favorable, is 
perhaps wisely discounted on this 
adds, 


basis.”” Nevertheless, he 


“Spoilage is much less likely to be 


affected by such influences than | 
overall production.” 

In considering production it w 
necessary to take into the caleula- 
tions the increase in productic: 
which was due to the decrease 
absenteeism. Obviously, if a larg 
number of the experimental gro 
of 500 were present for work, t 
greater the production should i 
crease. Because of this, producti: 
was broken down on a per-man d 
basis, and again broken down in 
weekly increments. The reason f 
this breakdown was to allow for «: 
anticipated psychological effec 
For the control group during t! 
pre-experimental period, produ 
tion was (on an arbitrary stani- 
ard) 8.08 and for the experiment.1| 
group, 9.37. During the experi- 
mental period the change was an 
increase of 5.9 per cent for thie 
control group and an increase of 
7.9 per cent for the experimental 
group. The weekly breakdown was 
more significant. The control group 
showed small fluctuations from 
week to week, the maximum varia- 
tion being from 8.27 to 9.41. In 
contrast, the experimental group 
(which was given the supplement 
to diet) showed in the first week an 
exceptional rise to 11.83. During 
the second week, production fell 
to 8.51. Thereafter a significant 
change occurred. The control 
group’s production fluctuated at 
random, the experimental 
group rose steadily week by week, 


while 


until at the end of the two-month 
period it reached and exceeded the 
high figure of the first week. If the 
men benefited from the supplements, 
it would be exactly this sort of 
slow, progressive improvement 
which would be anticipated. Such 
gradually increasing production 
would not be expected from psychw- 
logical influences. 

This tends, according to Dr. 
Haggard, to indicate or at least 
suggest that the supplements wer 
beneficial. This view was partially 
corroborated by answers to qucs- 
tionnaires given to the men. 
Forty-eight per cent stated they 
slept better during the two mon!'is 
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Dr. 


while supplements were adminis- 
tered than in the pre-experimental 


period, an equal number noted no 


change, and 4 per cent claimed to 
have slept less. As to appetite, 43 
per cent thought they noted better 
appetites, and 47 per cent reported 
no change. At the end of the first 
month of the experiment, 37 per 
cent of the men said they felt less 
fa'igued after work, and at the end 
of the second month 71 per cent 
this answer. 

Some indication as to what 
workers think of vitamins was seen 
in the request of the United Elec- 
treal Radio and Machine Work- 
ers Union for a clause in its con- 
trict with the Empire Ordnance 
Cvrporation binding the company 
to furnish two vitamin tablets 
daily for each worker covered by 
the contract. The 
although the agreement 


corporation 
agreed, 
was not made a part of the written 
contract. One union leader claims 
that in future contracts this clause 
may be customary. Whether the 
union should expect the employer 
to furnish the vitamins or not is 
beside the point ; the point is, many 
workers have begun to believe that 
vitamins reduce fatigue, lessen the 
liability to colds, and make for bet- 
ter health. 

Dr. Henry Borsook, of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, 
calls attention to a finding of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture which reveals that in four 
regions of the country from coast 
to coast among employed non- 
relief workers poor diets were 
prevalent, specifically as follows: 
Poor, 50 per cent; fair, 35 per 
cent; and good, only 15 per cent. 
The chief difference between good, 
fair, and poor diets is the varying 
amounts of vitamins and minerals 
they contain. Dr. Borsook has 
made studies among the aircraft 
workers in Southern California 
which indicate that about half the 
workers suffer from vitamin defi- 
cieney, principally due to badly 
balanced diets and hurried meals. 

Attempts to control the preva- 


leice of colds by means other than 
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vitamin treatments are well known. 
One plant urges workers to spend 
a certain amount of their own time 
under sun lamps provided by the 
company; another company main- 
tains a drying room where girls, 
arriving at work on rainy days, 
may dry their clothing, using dry 
slippers furnished by the manage- 
ment while their own shoes dry. 
Many plants attempt to encour- 
age workers to drink large quanti- 
ties of fruit juices sold from snack 
wagons and well distributed soft 
drink facilities. 

But the common cold continues 
to baffle science. So-called “cold 
shots” are often too expensive for 
workers. Nor have they 
Despite 


thing industry and business has 


most 
proved effective. every- 
tried, workers continue to turn up 
with colds. But almost everything 
which has been tried brings some 
helpful result. When we consider 
the loss to industry which runs into 
fantastically high figures each 
year, it seems that any steps which 
hold any hope of alleviating colds, 
either by helping people develop 
healthy bodies which tend to resist 
cold infections or by helping them 
throw off colds sooner than usual, 
is a good investment. 

Many factors influence the inci- 
dence of colds among workers. 
Nutrition, exercise, sleep, regular 
habits, fatigue—all these and more 
are factors to be considered. In 
forthcoming issues we will discuss 
other means of building up worker 
health, such as nutritional pro- 
grams, plant restaurant facilities, 
health programs, etc. 

Looking back on industrial his- 
tory most middle-aged men can 
remember when the early safety 
‘ampaigns were not taken seri- 
ously. It was thought that acci- 
dents were inevitable. To try to 
stop them was like trying to make 
the sun stand still. But accidents 
have responded to well planned 
safety campaigns everywhere. To 
those who in this day and age may 
doubt the virtue of better nutri- 
tion as a business investment we 
point to the safety programs now 
so successful. 


oe 
Events happen fast in 
this global war. 
Places seldom heard 
now headline news. 
lonely islands 
convoy routes—all play 
parts in this greatest of wars. 


>. Yet how few persons know loca- 


tions and relative positions of areas in 
the news. Fortunate indeed is the possessor of a 
world globe. The world is at his fingertips. 


Can You Answer These Questions? 


1. What's the Shortest Air Route from 
Chicago to Tokyo? 

2. What's the Best Air Route from 
Miami to Alexandria? 

3. Which Is Nearer to Us by Air: 
Moscow, Alexandria, or Tokyo? 

4. Why Is Alaska So Strategically 
Important? 

These questions and countless others may 


be answered correctly and easily if you 
have the 16-inch Denoyer-Geppert globe. 


The 
Wrightfield 
16-inch 
Ball 


Height 
over all 
36 inches 


% 
For the Executive's office. Also ideal for 
living room, library, study, or den. 
Appreciated by adults—an indispensable 
reference for school-age children. Easy 
to read—correct with the finest fur- 
nishings. A world globe you will be 
proud to own. For prices and complete 
specifications, write 


DeNoyer-GePPERT COMPANY 


5237 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





PERSONNEL 


IDENTIFICATION 


Patented electric system. Photos 
taken as rapidly as employees line up 


FINGERPRINTING 


TAMPERPROOF BADGES 
The exclusive Photo-File System. 
Ideal for your personnel office. 
24 photographs on an 8 x 10 sheet. 


our exclusive 


“SEALED-IN” FORGEPROOF 


PASS-CARDS 


rr 


IDENTIFICATION CARD 
See 396-868-395 


wos __ Mary @uith 
soonme 140 H, Austin Blvd. 
Chat 








Irremovable sealed in plastic — unbreakable 
Light weight. Perspiration, dust, and 
oil-proof. Any copy and color you de- 
sire. Government accepted. Send your 
old cards to be “sealed-in’’ by us. 


Write for Literature 


PHOTO-IDENTIFICATION, Inc. 


20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Hl., Harrison 5310 





HANG UP YOUR "aes 


FILING TROUBLES FREE 


in the filing folder that PENDAFLEX 
FOLDER 


OxXjorer 
PENDAFLEX* 
FOLDERS 
reduce filing time 20 %% 


NO NEW CABINETS 


a simple frame fits 
in file drawer and 
folders hang in file! 
© 
transforms filing from 
laborious searching to 


INSTANT FOR FREE 
VISIBLE 
REFERENCE 


SAMPLE 
ToxroRD FILING SUPPLY CO. 


| 347 MORGAN AVE., BROOKLYN, N.Y. “™ 
Send me FREE sample of your Oxford Pendaflex folder 


THE NEW WAY 


NO SAG! 
NO DROOP! 
NO SLUMP! 


*REG U S PAT OFF 


SEND NOW 








and new, illustrated, fact-full booklet: ‘‘How to Cut Filing 
| Costs 20 per cent’’. No obligation, of course. 

NAME _ 

FIRM 


| ADDRESS 








| 
| 
| 





How Buick Standardizes Methods 


(Continued from page 12) 


what kind of oils are subject to 
the lubricating oil tax and what 
kinds of oil, obviously similar to 
lubricating oils in some cases, are 
not subject to tax? A standard 
procedure tells how to determine 
which types of oil are cooling 
agents and non-taxable and which 
kind are lubricants and taxable. 
Dozens of men in the company— 
accountants, stockkeepers, pur- 
chasing department employees 
may not know just where the lines 
divide lubricating oils from non- 
lubricating oils, and consequently 
which are taxable and which are 
not. A Standard Procedure Sheet 
explains all this. 


With many new employees some 
might not know the proper pro- 
cedure to acquire repair work 01 a 
typewriter. Again, it is explained 
in the Standard Procedure Sh. 
which tells when a typewriter is 
be sent to the vendor for rep 
and when the work is to be d 
in Buick’s own repair shop. It li 
the forms necessary to prep: 
gives the number of the form nex 
sary for a pass to permit the 
pair man access to the departm:: 
where the typewriter is to be 
paired. Consulting the Stand 
Procedure Sheet gives all the in- 
formation necessary to have the 
work completed. 





Business Dares Washington to 
Match Its Will to Win 


(Continued from page 9) 


How long can we continue to 
do this? 


lose the men or women now per- 


What will we do if we 


forming this operation? What will 
happen to the business as a whole 
if we discontinue this department? 
What 


when our present supply is ex- 


raw material is available 


hausted? How can we move raw 
materials in, finished products out, 
if threatened transportation diffi- 
culties arrive? These are but a 
few questions every executive must 
answer if he is worth his rating as 
an executive. These are the biggest 
responsibilities he must face today, 
and he must be prepared to face 
them in volume and frequency never 
equaled in the past. 

Despite criticism from Wash- 
ington, business understands the 
need for drastic reductions, cuts, 
and eliminations. Often 
understands these problems before 
Washington does, and faces the 


business 


hardships and privations with far 
less grumbling and stalling than 
Washington expected. Business 
knows what to expect and intends 
to move everything under heaven 
and earth to bring the war to the 
earliest possible Victorious end. 
That Washington will occasionally 
ask the impossible, that its demands 
will fall unevenly on some indus- 
tries, that its rules and regulations 
will seem needlessly complex and 
pedantic, business has already 
found out. But even though busi- 
ness grumbles there is no group 
anywhere so willing to do without, 
so willing to work hard, so willing 
to put its shoulder to the wheel 2s 
is business. Let Washington be sure 
that it displays the same willing- 
ness to forget politics as usual «s 
business is to forget business «s 
usual and we will get on with our 
one big job—winning the war 
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1500 Employees Turn Up $3,000 Worth 
Of Supplies in Salvage Campaign 


With each step planned, the 
State Farm Insurance Com- 
panies Of Bloomington, Illinois, 
is conducting a most successful 
war on waste, which has turned 
up supplies valued at more than 
3,000. Included in the salvaged 
material are: 146 pounds of 
wire paper clips, 50 pounds of 
rubbe bands, 1,200 rubber 
stamps, 3 swivel chairs, 58 
daters worth $2.00 each, and 99 
inkwells. 

The campaign 


began one 


morning when the 1,500 em- 
ployees were greeted with giant 
letters “W. O. W.” stenciled in 
red on the sidewalk leading to 
the entrances of the building 
and in the lobbies, and by white 
banners carrying the letters 
hung in front of the doors. All 
day employees were permitted 
to speculate as to what the 
letters meant. Next day a letter 
from G. E. Mecherle, secretary 
and director of personnel, ex- 
plained about the war on waste. 


New Treasury Flag to Honor Companies 
Cooperating with 10 Per Cent Plan 


First company to receive the 
Treasury Department’s newest 
nor, the Bull’s-Eye flag, was 
Ex-Cell-O Corporation, Detroit. 
Itis given when 90 per cent of 
ifirm’s employees are subscrib- 
ing by payroll deduction for 
War Bonds equal to or exceed- 
ing 10 per cent of their earn- 
ings. Almost 100 per cent of 
Ex-Cell-O’s employees are par- 
ticipating in payroll deductions. 

An elaborate, morale-building 
ceremony was held to highlight 
the presentation of the flag 
by Frank N. Isbey, state chair- 
nan of the Michigan War Sav- 
ings Committee. Governor Mur- 
ny D. Van Wagoner, of Michi- 


gan, Mayor Edward J. Jeffries, 
of Detroit, and representatives 
of the Army and Navy were 


also present. Some 10,000 em- 
ployees witnessed the well stag- 
ed presentation. 


Newspaper Advertisements Honor 
‘ervice Men 


Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter 
Company is taking a step for- 
‘ard in its employee relations 
program by publishing once-a- 
tionth advertisements in the lo- 
al Stamford (Connecticut) 
ddvocate, each of which is 
‘used on a letter received from 
d Pitnev-Bowes service man. 
tach ad hits hard on one ma- 
effort, such as War 
anti-loose talk, conser- 

‘tion and salvage, ete. First 
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ad in the series began “We're 
Right Behind You, Sgt. La 
Pointe!” and was written in the 
form of an answer to a letter 
from him which is reproduced. 

Reprints of the ads are posted 
in prominent bulletin locations 
throughout the factory, sent to 
all employees in the company’s 
thirty-nine branch offices, and 
mailed with explanatory letters 
to all former workers in the 
armed forces. 


Munsingwear Employees Enjoy Rest 


Periods at Milk Bar 


health and 
venience of its employees, Mun 
singwear, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
milk bar 
adjoining — its 


For the con- 


opened a new and 
fountain 
cafeteria 

This is an 
comed by the firm's employees 
who enjoy a few minutes both 
morning and afternoon for re- 


freshment. With production 


soda 


innovation wel- 


stepped up and the war division 
of the mill working twenty-four 
hours a day, the installation of 
the fountain has been an im- 
portant step in answering the 
needs of increased personnel. 

E. L. Olrich, Munsingwear’s 
president, says that refreshment 
twice a day for the employees 
has always meant increased effi- 
ciency in work. 


Business Plays Cordial Host in 
Welcoming Company Visitors 


Varnish 
visitors 
to its office in Chicago has pre- 
pared a folder for distribution 
in its reception room listing the 
men in its organization. The 
folder tells where each man can 
be found, his position, the 
length of time he has been with 
the company, his hobbies, edu- 
cation, habits, etc. 

Visitors are invited to read 
and take with them copies of 
the house magazine kept in the 
reception room. 

Another company which tries 
to make the visitor feel at home 
is Howard H. Monk and Asso- 
Rockford, Illinois, ad- 


Paint and 


Company to 


Jewel 


welcome 


ciates, 


vertising 
81, by 


agency. 

1114,-inch, 
sheet, bearing a cartoon draw- 
ing of a busy advertising man 
with rush material in both 
hands tells visitors why they 
may not very much 
time. The copy reads in part: 
“WELCOME! If we 
keep you waiting—if we cut 
our interview somewhat short, 
or hang rather brusquely over 
the ante instead of 
ushering you inside—please put 
it down to PRESSURE 
not inclination. In short, we’re 
but that doesn’t 
mean we aren't always glad of 


A special 
two-color 


be given 
seem to 
room gate 
and 
always busy 


your help.” 
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Even the clock card has gone 
patriotic at Milprint, Inc., wide- 
ly known packaging specialists 


Medical Staff 
Asks Relief 


An increase in the number of 
industrial accidents, due to the 
expanded size of Republic 
Aviation Corporation’s person- 
nel, has created such a heavy 
demand on the company’s medi- 
cal facilities and staff that it 
has become necessary to render 
only first aid and emergency 
treatment to employees suffer- 
ing from ailments not con- 
tracted as a result of their em- 
ployment. Previously, it has 
been the company’s practice to 
provide hospitalization and 
treatment for all employees’ 
ills in the company hospitals. 
Now, employees suffering from 
everyday ailments are asked to 
report to the hospitals for im- 
mediate treatment, and are then 
advised by the plant doctors and 
nurses to see their own physi- 
cians. By following this plan, 
the plant physicians are able 
to care for all emergency cases. 





War Production Board Gives 
Awards to Sixteen Workers 


Success of labor-manage- 
ment committees is seen in the 
recent gifts of sixteen more In- 
dividual Production Merit 
Awards to men whose sugges- 
tions have speeded the war pro- 
duction lines. 

The Award of Individual 
Production Merit is the first of 
three awards to individuals pro- 
vided by the War Production 
Drive. It may be given by la- 
bor-management committees 
within each plant. The second 
and third awards are the Ci- 
tation of Individual Production 
Merit, which can be given only 
by the War Production Drive 
Headquarters and the Certifi- 


eate of Individual Production 
Merit, which is to bear the sig- 
nature of Donald M. Nelson, 
chairman WPB. 

New winners are: Joseph 
Weiss, Federal Shipbuilding 


and Dry Dock Company, Kear- 
ney, New Jersey, for a sugges- 
tion involving the use of mag- 
nets for holding down stiffen- 
ers to ships’ bulkheads, decks, 
etc., while tack welding. 
Theodore Hamby, of the same 
company, for a suggestion in- 
volving the use of adjustable 
‘dies for making pipe hangers in 
a hydraulic press. 
Hugh Hughes 


and William 
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Horsbach, of the same company, 
for joint experiments leading to 
new methods of reconditioning 
discarded drills. 

William Marshall, same com- 
pany, for constructing from 
scrap materials a machine to 
weave rope sword mats, which 
act as supports to lifeboats on 
destroyers. This machine enables 
four men to weave the amount 
of matting in one day that 
formerly required thirteen days. 

Julius Kemensky and William 
Leath, same company, for sug- 
gesting a holder for stanchions 
for use while welding them to 
decks, making possible an_ in- 
crease in production. 

Otto Schlagel, Cleveland Auto- 
matie Machines Company, for a 
suggestion revolutionizing the 
processing of parts that have 
graduations on them. 

J. G. Heiman and C. A. 
Westmoreland, of the Curtis- 
Wright Corporation, for a sug- 
gestion that bins be placed on 
single dollies so that parts 
would accompany the assembly, 
thus eliminating excessive stock 
chasing. 

H. I. Ruth, same 
for suggesting rack arrange- 
ments, B. E. Stewart, same 
company, for introducing Ma- 
sonite in construction of gigs. 


company, 


Business Stresses Plans to Keep Former 
Employees in Service Happy 


Mindful of their fellow work- 
ers now in the armed forces, 
employees of the H. A. Johnson 
Co., Boston, have pooled their 
efforts to see that the thirty- 
three men in the service receive 
a regular supply of things from 
back home. Mailings include 
letters, birthday letters and 
cards, birthday cakes, boxes of 
cookies and candies, cigarettes, 
razor blades, and miscellaneous 
merchandise. These letters and 
packs are now going to all 
parts of the world, and the let- 
ters of appreciation are already 


coming in from the service men 


In addition to this emp oyee 
effort, E. C. Johnson, presi ent, 
writes a weekly news itter 


which gives the fighters a! the 
news from the company. in 
cluding the whereabouts 0: en- 
ployees in the armed fore: 

In the latest issue ot the 
company’s Bestovall N. ws 
there was a 6-page insert fea- 
turing various members 0° the 
Army and Navy. Photog: iphs 
and captions about each jar 
will eventually be used in the 
magazine. 


Carton of Cigarettes Given by Pepperell 


For Letter to Soldier 


To encourage employees to 
write letters to fellow employ- 
ees now in the armed forces, 
Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Boston, has a_ standing 
offer that it will mail a carton 
of cigarettes for each letter. 
Smokes are mailed to addressee 
of the letter. The soldier or 
sailor receives his favorite 
brand of cigarettes; when it be- 
comes known that he does not 
smoke, he is sent candy instead. 

The plan was announced fol- 
lowing a Pepperell study which 
disclosed that its former em- 


ployees now in the armed forces 
want letters more than any 
thing else. By keeping in con- 
tact with its former employees, 
the company found that the met 
did not care what kind of let- 
ters they but 
wanted letters so they 
feel they are not being forgot 
ten back home. 


received thes 


As a result of this offer, 
many employees are writing 
letters that would never have 
been written, because they 


realize that each letter means a 


carton of cigarettes. 


Billboard Lists Employees in Armed 
Services — Photo Sent to Men 


In Cedar Rapids, Iowa, home 
of La Plante-Choate Company, 
there is a huge billboard which 
lists the name of every former 
employee of the company now 
in any of the armed services. 
As a reminder that the com- 
pany has not forgotten the 
men, pictures, showing the bill- 
board,’ with the men’s names 
plainly in view are sent to all 
the men whose addresses the 
company has on file. As new 
names are added to the bill- 
board, new photographs are 
made and photos sent to the 
men whose names have recently 
been added. 

Many similar plans are in ef- 
fect elsewhere, and. by other 
companies. House organ editors 
have done an excellent job in 
rounding up pictures of form- 
er employees now in the serv- 
ice, printing these pictures and 


forwarding company magazines 
to former employees. Other 
companies list men who have 
gone to the armed services i! 
newspaper advertisements pul 
lished regularly in local news; 
papers. 

Some 
have gone to war have assure 
customers that commissiol 
would be credited to salesmet 
One Chicago men’s furnishil 
store recently sent a lett 
all customers of a popular s 
man who had just enlisted. The 
letter pointed out that the 
salesman’s friends and cusion 


stores whose salesmet 


} 


les 


: ; i, 
ers could do him a faver ) 
mentioning his name whernevel 

tha 


they bought anything i ¢ 
store. This mention would ua! 
antee payment of comm >sie! 
to the salesman, and in 
affect the earnings of the «les 
man who served the 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 


ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 
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1. Scrap Ticket Provides 
Record of Waste 


FOR an accurate check on waste and a 
permanent record of critical materials, 
required by the War Production Board, 
Federal-Mogul Corporation, Detroit, 
Michigan, has developed a special “Scrap 
Ticket,” which is filled out by the fore- 
man of the department in which the 
scrap material originates. The complete 
form consists of four copies, which, when 
filled in, are torn apart in the middle, 
leaving two sets of two copies each. The 
foreman keeps one, a tissue copy, and the 
orivinal goes to the office where costs are 
figured and charged back to the job 
number or customer ledger. The other 
two copies, with carbon intact, are sent 
to the inspection department where the 
materials are rechecked for any irregu- 
larities and further notations made by 
the inspector. One copy remains in the 
inspection department, and the fourth is 
sent to the planning department where 
the records are broken down according 
to job numbers, some of the information 
beine used to make cost revisions and to 


keep) an accurate record of critical ma- 
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terials which are on strict priority bases. 
The form was designed by the Shelby 
Salesbook Company. 


2. Vocational Guide Aids 
Labor Recruiting 

COMPILING exact the 
relation of certain peacetime skills to 
wartime shipbuilding for distribution to 
the general public as well as applicants 


information on 


helps materially to ease labor shortages 
at the Seattle-Tacoma Shipbuilding Cor 
poration, Seattle Division. H. 
director of in-plant training, compiled 
the unique “vocational guide,” 
largely distributed through 
originated from a radio program, “Your 
Work Is a Weapon,” an_ educational 
feature of a local radio station, Effective 
distribution is the 

often 


Stubbs, 


ind it is 
requests 


made at 

for 
roneously appear instead of 
at local hiring halls of the 
unions. 


also gate, 


where applicants work er- 
registering 
respective 
In one column of the booklet are listed 
the basic trades of peacetime industry 
with the various related crafts found in 
the shipbuilding industry opposite. The 
booklet translates 


peacetime skills into active war produc 


a total of sixty-three 


tion. By checking these columns the out 
side craftsman learns where he may em 
skill to the 


advantage in the current shipbuild- 


ploy his basic and training 
best 
ing program. 

In addition, tabulated the 
names of local unions having jurisdiction 
over each separate craft the 
yard, the initiation fee for a helper, the 
dues, and the location of the union where 


there are 


found in 


application is made. 


3. Hallowe’en Pranks 
Turned to Advantage 


FOR years merchants have been annoyed 
at Hallowe’en time by children smearing 
their windows with soap. I. N. Frost of 
Barnett’s Store, Inglewood, California, 
has turned this irritation into a profitable 
publicity stunt. He offers in newspaper 
prizes for the children 
who draw the best soap pictures on his 
He 


claims that they will smear up his win- 


advertisements 
windows the evening of October 31 


dows anyway, so why not turn the occa- 


sion to good account and good-will? 

Some two hundred 18-inch squares are 
marked off on the store’s windows, and 
the children flock in droves to take ad- 
vantage of this unique offer. All squares 
are filled soon after being outlined, with 
would-be contestants having to watch be- 
taken. 


prize, $5.00 in merchandise: 


cause all has been Prizes 


are: First 
second prize, $3.00 in merchandise; and 


sp ice 


ten honorable mention awards of tickets 
to a motion picture show. 


4. Keeps Record of 
Employee Progress 


AS PART of its regular personnel 
routine, Chicago Mail Order Company 
maintains a progress card for each em 
On this card is recorded each 
conversation held between an employ- 
ee and his or her supervisor. At 


ployee. 


least 
once a month, supervisors make it a point 
to talk to each employee about his work 
and aims. These records include nota- 
tions of raises and their reasons, changes 
in position, suggestions made to and re- 
ceived from employees, grievances, com- 
plaints, accomplishments, short-comings, 
ete. Over a period of time the facts on 
will reflect an 


employee's character and ability. 


these cards eventually 
Periodically these “Progress Records” 
the 
where all 


industrial relations 
filled 
permanently filed, and promotions and 


are reviewed in 


department sheets are 


wage increases may be made from in- 


formation recorded on these forms 


5. Time-Saving Forms 
In Personnel Work 
TRANSFERS, rate 


slips, tool crib charges, and many other 
printed forms used in personnel work 
are often made up in old style padded, 
cut forms. To prepare such forms in 
triplicate quadruplicate requires 
much stuffing of carbon paper, jogging 
and deleaving. Snap-out, one-time car- 


changes, vacation 


and 


bon forms are great time savers for this 
work and many employers have modern- 
ized all forms for this work. With the 
overworked condition in most personnel 
departments. and payroll departments, 
this saving is important. 
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Remington Rand Wood 
Kardex Equipment 


KARDEX visible filing equipment made 
by Remington Rand Ince., is now avail- 
able in wood. Cabinets, slides, slide pulls, 
and even slide hinges are made of wood, 
with the only metal being used for label 
holders and fastening screws. Designed 
wherever practicable to match existing 
installations of steel units, the equipment 
can, in most cases, be added te present 
equipment without affecting either uni- 
formity of appearance or performance. 
Remington Rand stresses the fact that 
wood is being used as an “alternate” 
material rather than a_ substitute, and 
that this equipment is built for perma- 
nent use. 

Other Remington Rand _ equipment 
available in alternate wood are Kolect- 
a-matic visible record equipment; 
Guardsman wood filing cabinets in two-, 
three-, four-, and five-drawer heights, 
with substitute drawers to accommodate 
6 by 4 and 5 by 3-inch cards; a special 
eighteen-tray tabulating card cabinet; 
and a six-drawer unit to house 8 by 5- 
inch cards, 


Wood Chair Mechanism 
To Replace Chair Irons 


SWIVEL mechanism for office chairs 
‘made of wood has been patented by the 
Sikes Company to replace chair irons. 
The chair spindle is made of specially 
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impregnated straight grain maple, and 
the solidly constructed hub is laminated 
wood into which are firmly set two 
graphite-impregnated plastic — bearings 
which provide lasting lubrication. Chairs 
equipped with this new mechanism have 
been named “Velveturn,” and are now in 
production. 


File for Master Copies of 
Identification Photos 


A FILE system for master copies of 
identification photos which saves both 


finding time and space has been devised 
by Photo Identification, Inc. This com- 
pany makes master file sheets, 8 by 10 
inches, on which are printed twenty-four 
photographs. By using these master 
sheets, many individual photographs can 
be filed in a comparatively small sp: ce 
and much time thumbing through inii- 
vidual card files is saved. 


Improved Scales for Use 
In Mail Rooms 


TWO new postal scale models have been 
developed by National Postal Meter Com- 
pany. One model (illustrated) is a 
streamlined, pendulum-type scale that 
automatically weighs and indicates exict 
postage for all classes of mail: Air muil, 
first class, third class, parcel post, and 
foreign. It is furnished in two capacities: 
20 ounces and 3 pounds. The inverted 
fan-type chart shows figures in witle, 


easy-to-read graduations, and the hair- 
line indicator is narrower than the 
graduation marks, allowing the operator 
to split the line. 

The second model is a low, cylinder- 
type parcel post scale which will weigh 
any package up to the allowable limit 
of 70 pounds. 


Substitute Material for 
Typewriter Platens 


A NEW material for typewriter platens 
is announced by the Rodic Rubber Cor- 
poration, This company is manufacturing 
a typewriter cylinder jacket which d 
not contain any rubber, but looks and 
feels like rubber. However, this ¢ 
position material does not swell at 
contact with stencil oils, will not 
and will not, after a few months’ u-e; 
develop a harder density. The result 1s 
smooth typing, long wear, and a s 
tion to the rubber problem. 
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‘‘Inter-Com’’ System Has 
Interceptor Station 


EXECUTONE, INC., announces a new 
executive-monitor intercommunication 
system consisting of two or more master 
stations connecting up to nineteen remote 
stations. The executive and monitor, or 
interceptor, stations can talk to each 
other, or either can carry oh two-way 
amplified voice conversations with remote 
desk or trumpet-type substations. Im- 
portant feature of the system is that 
the assistant at the monitor station can 
intercept all incoming calls originating at 
the remote stations, sift them, and trans- 
fer the most important to the master. 


Typewriter Pedestal Fits 
On Drawer Ends 


COMMERCIAL FURNITURE COM- 
PANY is marketing a_ Right-O-Left 
typewriter platform which converts any 
flat top desk into a typewriter desk, by 
clamping on desk drawers, either in the 
right or left pedestal. It clamps on quick- 
ly without damage to the desk, forming 
a rigid platform for smooth typing op- 
eration. It fits into any standard office 
desk, single or double, wood or steel, new 
or old, with 1114 to 14-inch pedestal. 
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Two-Lens Camera for 
Identification Cards 


FOR identification purposes, National 
Photo Identity Corporation has perfected 
a new type of camera which photographs 
the filled-in identification card and a per- 
son simultaneously on one film by means 
of two lenses. A card with the name, 
address, age, height, Social Security num- 
ber, or any other information wanted is 
filled out and placed inside the camera 
while the person to be photographed sits 
in front of the camera. Both images are 
projected on one film unit to complete 
the finished, tamper-proof identification 
card, Also, from the same _ negative, 
badges can be made using only the por- 
tion of the negative showing the indi- 


vidual’s photograph. The accompanying 


illustration shows the filled-in identifica- 
tion card ready for photographing in the 
cutaway portion of the camera, while the 
person to be photographed sits in front 
of it. The machine is foolproof and does 
not require trained operators. 
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Levelcoat* Printing Papers pro- 
vide all the beauty of costly 
printing papers at surprisingly 
low prices. Write today for free 
samples. 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Established 1872 
NEENAH «+ WISCONSIN 
*Trade-Mark 


Easy to Use 
Moke any index tab 
you wont in ao moment 





GO TO YOUR STATIONER for 


genuine, origincl Mok-ur-own Index Tabs 


<1 TVICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


VICTOR) Nortn TONAWANDA NEW YORK 
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Unbreakable spring Jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement. 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 

insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 

Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 

paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


6,475 used by Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 350, Exeter, Nebr. 


House Organs 








OUSE 
RGAN 


SPECIALIZING ON MAGA- 
zines makes it possible for you to 
obtain your house organ, employ- 
ee’s magazine, etc., at less than 
one-half usual prices. Free sam- 
ples, particulars, etc. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
PRESS 
623 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















Steel Signals 
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COOK? sisMESS SKY CARD 
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SAMPLES 


FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatie reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 


THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 
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Labels—AIll Kinds 





/ LOW PRICES QUICK SERVICE HIGH QUALITY 


GUMMED ORUNGUMMED 
{f] BEIS TYPE - ENGRAVED - ROLL 
TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


) I 3211 FRANKFORDO AVE, PHILA. a. 





For Sales Managers 








ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, 
collection letters, special letters to cus- 
tomers, and dramatized mailings of all 
kinds. 400 ideas and 400 colorfully illus- 
trated Ictterhead samples you can use, 
costing over $10,000. Yours for $3.00. 
Sent on approval. Prize and Contest 
Department. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 














The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 


either the company or editors 
of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





ANYONE owning patents will be inter- 
ested in a pamphlet prepared by the 
Boston Patent Law Association, Patents, 
Congress and the Nation. This discus- 
sion deals with the two laws concerning 
patent rights currently before Congress 
and their results if passed. These patent 
laws are being widely discussed and if 
you are not familiar with them, this book- 
let will give you necessary information. 


* * * 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., has pre- 
pared a booklet, Making Your Ediphone 
Needs, 
which is just what its title implies—a 
user’s manual. It is divided into three 
sections. The first part deals with dic- 
tating habits for the executive; the sec- 
ond section takes up the care of Edi- 
phone equipment; and the third section 
outlines the various services which Edi- 
phone dealers are prepared to render. 
In each instance, when a service is men- 
tioned, suggestions labeled, “We Can” 
and “You Can,” are made so that the 
reader can understand how the service 
operates. 


System Serve Your Wartime 


* * * 


PLAIN FACTS ON WARTIME CARE 
OF RUBBER V-BELTS is a mainte- 
nance manual published by Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company to help 
solve the maintenance training problem 
encountered by industries employing many 
new people. The booklet starts from 
scratch, assuming that the reader knows 
nothing about V-belts and begins with 
the anatomy of a V-belt and the prin- 
ciple of the V-belt drive. Instructions 
are given about obtaining proper tension, 
what to do about worn sheaves, and what 
determines the life-expectancy of V- 
belts, At the end of the booklet is a 
chart which gives causes and prevention 
of seven different kinds of V-belt wear, 
with pictures to show each injury. 


ANOTHER edition of the Hinde and 
Dauch Paper Company’s “Little Pack- 
aging Library” is now available. Called 
How to Ship More Economically in Cor- 
rugated Shipping Bowes, this small 
pamphlet covers every phase of shipping 
from the delivery of the corrugated boxes 
to the shipper, through storing, pack- 
ing, sealing, stacking, and loading, until 


the packed boxes reach their destinatio 
The section dealing with storage giy 
pointers about temperature and humidi 
control in storerooms where corrugat 
boxes are kept. The transportation ani 
damage loss problems are discussed, wi 
suggestions to prevent undue damage Jo 


in transit. 
* * * 


TO EXPLAIN to Mr. Average Citiz: 
the reason for the need for scrap, t 
American Industries Salvage Committ 
has prepared a leaflet, What’s What 

Scrap? It is written in question a: 
answer form and deals primarily wi 
the use made by the steel industry 

scrap iron and metals. In simplified, no 
technical language it explains the pri 
ess of making steel and tells where scr 
metal enters into'the picture. 


* ia . 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPAN 
INC., is distributing a folder on its a 
raid sirens, describing the four ty; 
available from that company and givi 
information about the installation of 
air-raid alarm system. The location 
sirens is discussed, as well as the oper 
tion of the system and controls availab 
Three diagrams show different types 
siren systems. 
* * * 

FOR plant engineers and executives 
charge of plant protection, the discu 
sion, Blackout, Air Raid Damage anil 
Glass Splinter Protection for Industri 
Plants, will be helpful. It cites British 
experience with bomb damage and shows 
protection afforded by Ozite Air Raid 
Safety Blanket and Ozite Blackout 
Blanket. Nine different methods of i: 
stallation of these materials for different 
types of windows are suggested, with 
drawings to illustrate. The booklet is 
available from Clinton Carpet Company 


* * * 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 
INC., has issued a new fluorescent light 
ing fixture catalog designed to simplifs 
the problems of selecting the proper types 
and quantities of fixtures. Thirty models 
are illustrated, complete with technical 
specifications, as well as a list of recom 
mended minimum standards of illumina- 
tion, information on how to plan a_ fluo 
rescent installation, and pictures of actual 
applications. A double-page spread _ is 
devoted to general information about Hy- 
grade Sylvania fluorescent products. 


ISSUE No. 8 of the Acme Process News 
published by Acme Steel Company, shows 
steel strapping in use by various types 
of shippers. Illustrations show | such 
products as candy, brick, furnaces, meats, 
and mosquito netting packed and strap- 
ped ready for safe shipment. Almost ll 
applications shown pertain to products 
going to the armed forces. 
SHAW-WALKER COMPANY’S 
booklet, called Machine Tools for 
Office, is a short catalog of the compa. y’s 
filing equipment available to the Arniy, 
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Navy, U. S. Maritime Commission, and 
war plants. The seven different types 
if filing systems this company can install 
ire described, as well as the fireproof 
files. Other equipment shown includes the 
Wobble block for fast point-of-reference 
information and the Expandex device for 
‘venly dividing cards in a file. A double- 
sage spread shows how Kopi-Spot, the 
Shaw-Walker method of making all four 
ayroll records in one operation, works. 


* * * 


GIFTS for soldiers—eighty of them, all 
llustrated and priced in a handsome Gift 
Canteen Catalog booklet, published by 
Marshall Field and Company, Chicago 
lepartment store, will help 
problem of what to send that soldier in 
‘amp or at the battlefield. The booklet 
will be especially useful to personnel de- 
vartment committees charged with se- 
ecting gifts for former employees, now 
in armed services. 


solve the 


* * * 

FATIGUE VERSUS EFFICIENCY is 
the title of a helpfully interesting book 
just produced by the American Bottlers 
f Carbonated Beverages. The booklet 
lescribes the causes of fatigue in the 
home, in business, industry,and in schools. 
It shows the value of work pauses, re- 
freshments, diet, and offers suggestions 
for combating fatigue. Obviously, car- 
honated beverages are suggested as one 
enemy of fatigue. 


am 


SCRAP and how to collect it is the sub- 
ject of a recent comprehensive booklet 
issued by the American Industries Salv- 
ige Committee. This is a more extended 
treatise than is found in the leaflet men- 
tioned in another column of this depart- 
ment. It was completed only last month 
ind will be helpful to all scrap commit- 
tees in business and industry. It reveals 
some unsuspected and often overlooked 
sources of scrap and tells how to or- 
ganize to bring in more scrap. 


* * * 


PUBLIC RELATIONS, all-important 
topie today, is also the title of a little 
publication issued by The Institute of 
Public Relations, Inc. There are a num- 
ber of ideas worth thinking about in 
each issue. Want to be put on the mail- 
ing list? Just say the word on your busi- 
ness stationery. 


BOXES—wood, paper, corrugated board, 
nd other materials are used by Hinde 
ind Dauch Paper Company, one of the 
country’s truly large box and carton 
makers. The company’s Package Labora- 
ory News, number 4, is just out and 
copy will be sent to executives respon- 
sible for shipping and container deci- 
sions, 


Please 


hese booklets on company letterheads. 


send requests for copies of 


‘equests on postcards will not be for- 


arded. 
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It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these announcements. Answer those 
that interest you, so that the advertiser can present the full facts of his proposition by mail. If 


you have something to advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small. 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. First line in six point boldface type and centered 


$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line. 
and $6.30 respectively on 12-time contract. Ts 
submitted and approved. Forms close 20th of 


Display Classified. 1 inch: $14.00; %4% 


inch: $7.00. $12.00 
rms: Cash with order unless credit references are 
preceding month. Published Ist of month of issue. 





Incorporating Services 


Advertising Services 





DELAWARE CHARTERS: Complete service 
$35. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, 
INC., Wilmington, Delaware. 

DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented; request free form. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 





Postcard Advertising 





Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS—82,500 to $25,000 
This advertising service of 32 
nized standing negotiates for positions of 
calibre indicated. Procedure individualized 
to your personal requirements. Retaining fee 
protected by refund provision. Identity cov- 
ered. If salary has been $2,500 or more 
send for details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 
Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y 


years’ recog- 


ADVERTISING COPY, LAYOUTS, literature, 
expertly prepared. Send complete particulars 
for estimate and advice. ROBERT PETERSON, 
100 W. Madison, Chicago. 





Mailing Lists 





KNOWN MERCHANDISE BUYERS! 
Scores of proven lists, 1942. RABIRO SERV- 
ICE (AB), 228 2nd Street, New York. 





Accountants 





ACCOUNTANTS AND BOOKKEEPERS. Real 
profit from new type bookkeeping service. 
Write ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. 





Printing of All Kinds 





Hammermill Bond Letterheads 500, $2.50; 
1000, $4.00. Office forms of all kinds. EATON 


PRESS, Gardner, Kansas. 





Credits and Collections 





For Sales Managers 





SALESMEN’S APPLICATION BLANKS used 
by more than 900 leading companies for 
quickly grading applicants for sales positions 

4 pages—$6.00 per hundred. Also expenst 
account forms, reference forms, auto expense 
account forms, etc. THE DARTNELL PRESS, 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 


Used Office Machines 


MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for Free bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bldg., Chicago. 











For Multigraph Users 





MULTIGRAPH TYPE 


EVERY FONT is carried in stock and is made 
from a hard foundry metal, assuring the cus- 
tomer of a clear, sharp appearance and perfect 
alignment—these are of vital importance for 
any printed matter. Send for catalog A con- 
taining 40 pages of modern type faces, bor- 
ders and specials; including printer’s type for 
the Flexo or No. 59 typesetter. 
MULTIGRAPHERS COMPOSING CO., INC. 
638 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 





Advertising Agencies 





YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
inserted all newspapers, magazines. Publish- 
ers’ rates. MARTIN ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CY, 171B Madison Avenue, New York. 


LEARN ACCOUNT COLLECTING. Good in- 
come; quick results. Interesting folder free. 
NATIONAL COLLECTORS ASSOCIATION, 
Newark, Ohio. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and mak 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
il Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Financial 





CAPITAL SEEKERS—Interested in raising 
$25,000 or more for a legitimate project should 
write to AMSTER LEONARD, Fox Theater 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





Salesmen Wanted 





SELL chemically treated press cloth, nation- 
ally advertised. The WEAVER PRES-KLOTH 
is sold in all leading department stores. All 
cloths are individually enveloped, and dis- 
tinetly priced at 69c. Your cost is 35c. Send 
35¢e for sample and full particulars. MARCUS 
CLOTHING CO., 2130-34 7ravois Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





400 Dramatized Letterheads 





These colorful striking dramatized Dartnell 
letterheads are used by over 10,000 companies 
for a wide variety of purposes. Printed by 
letterpress in two and three colors, quantities 
of each design are kept in stock. Cost runs 
from $3.60 per hundred up. A sample set of 
four hundred full-size letterheads in color, from 
which you may order supplies and which you 
may keep in your file as an idea source. 
Complete, $3.00. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1801 Leland Avenue - Chicago, Ilinois 
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IS YOUR PLANT 


REALLY SAFE 
FROM SABOTAGE? 


Do you know just how easy it is 
to forge employee identification 
cards? Do you realize that in 
the hands of an enemy agent 
most identification cards can be 
retouched, rephotographed or 
changed in such a way that even 
an expert cannot tell the forgery 
from the genuine? Every plant 
operates in the shadow of sabo- 
teurs. Is your plant REALLY 
PROTECTED? 


NATIONAL PHOTODENTICA- 
TOR has developed a new type 
of employee identification. In 
general appearance it looks like 
any other. Yet there are secret 
features in PHOTODENTICA- 
TOR that make it utterly im- 
possible to forge, change, or al- 
ter the genuine. Regardless of 
the identification system you 
now have in your plant, get the 
facts on PHOTODENTICATOR. 


A “voided” PHOTODENTICA- 
TOR and full particulars of this 
complete employee identification 
service will be sent upon request. 


NATIONAL PHOTODENTICATOR 


2324 W. Washington St. Chicago 











SUBSCRIBE NOW TO 


“CIVILIAN DEFENSE”’ 


MAGAZINE 


$2.00 for 12 Issues 


NEW BOOKS (, 2. 


HOW TO DICTATE BETTER LET- 
TERS. James P. Grady and Milton Hall. 
Packed into 118 small pages is just about 
all the letter dictating advice and instruc- 
tion any man, with brains enough to 
blow hot soup, needs to become an effec- 
tive dictator of letters, or better still a 
dictator of effective letters. The trouble 
with the man who dictates letters in the 
average business is that as he begins to 
write letters he imitates the man who had 
the job before him. And that man got 
along well imitating his predecessor. Be- 
cause of this lazy way of training the 
men who write America’s business letters, 
letter writing generally refuses to adopt 
any new ideas—it sticks to the expres- 
sions, phrases, forms, and pedantry of the 
nineteenth century. Oh, you don’t believe 
it—nothing like that happens in your 
office! Well, we dare any business man to 
put a copy of this book in the hands of 
any average letter writer and compare 
his present output with the suggestions 
for improvement in the book. There have 
been many books on preparing letters. 
Much of the advice is not new, and many 
of the suggestions are neither new nor 
original, but we recommend the book be- 
cause it is brief, concise, well put to- 
gether, and does not require an extended 
vacation to read. Harper and Brothers. 
$1.50. 


PLASTICS. By J. H. DuBois. Here, 
thank the good Lord, is a book on plas- 
tics which can be read without a chemi- 
cal dictionary at your elbow, and which 
makes sense to a plain business man who 
only remembers a small part of his high 
school chemistry. Despite the simplicity 
of the book it is authoritative. You will 
find plenty of those tongue twisters such 


thor builds up to these words and gives yo 
the basic facts about plastics, definin 
fundamentals and terminology, before } 
jumps into this kind of language enable 
you to take these words and other tec! 
nical terms and facts in your stride ; 
you reach them. The book tells about th 
different plastics, how they can be usec 
molded, injected, cast, machined. He tell 
the properties of the different plastic:, 
and lists the trade names of the variou 
general types of plastics. Sooner or late 
almost every business man is going to 
have to reach some decision involviny 
plastics, even if only to decide whethe 
he wants a plastic or a metal cup for 
thermos bottle. But more often than no’, 
these coming decisions on plastics ma 
mean the difference between a loss and 
a profit to the business. For an answer 
to most of the plastic problems the aver 
age business man will have to make, w: 
heartily recommend this well illustrated, 
well printed 295 page book. American 
Technical Society. $3.00. 


PERSONNEL SELECTION By 
STANDARD JOB TESTS. Charles A 
Drake. Two years ago American Busi 
Ness published a story about the Humm 
Wadsworth tests being used at Lockheed 
Aircraft in selecting employees. This ar 
ticle brought more letters to the editor 
than any article published that year. All 
the letters asked for were the tests used. 
We were unable to send the tests, but 
to those readers who want a set of tests 
here is the answer. There are many tests 
described and illustrated in this book, 
with a chapter telling how to construct 
tests. An important contribution to the 
literature on aptitude and skill testing 
which most personnel men will want to 


study. McGraw-Hill Book Company 
$2.00. 


as butadiene, copolymer, polystyrene, 


The only magazine that keeps you in- 
methyl methacrylate, but the way the au- 


formed how other communities are 
making their defense efforts more 
effective and brings you news of new 


equipment and supplies used in ci- 





vilian defense. 


If what you make or sell can be used 
for civilian defense, and you wish to 
tell your sales story to 10,000 federal, 
state, county, and municipal defense 
officials and executives responsible for 
the protection of war plants, a full- 
page advertisement in Crvin1an De- 
FENSE costs $150—$65 a column—$36 
a half column. 


Index to October Advertisers 


Multigraphers Composing Co., Inc. 
National Photodenticator 
National Publishers Press 
Oxford Filing Supply Co. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co......... 
Bixby, R. W., Ince... 

Cook Co., The H. C. 

Dartnell Corporation 
Denoyer-Geppert Co... faa Parsons Paper Co. 
Photo-Identification, Inc. 
Pruitt 

Standard Register Company 
Smith, Chas. C. 

Tompkins’ Label Service 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 


U. S. Treasury Dept. 


Edwal Laboratories, Inc., The a a 
Edwards, Vincent & Co. 3rd Cover 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co... 19 


Forms close in Chicago the 15th 
of the month—issue in circula- 
tion the Ist of the month 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


Hammermill Paper Company... 29 
Heineman, E. H. 39 


International Business Machines Corp. . © 





International Tag and Salesbook Co. 2nd C 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


Es Victor Safe and Equipment Co., Inc. 
Marchant Calculating Machine Co. , Vital Foods Corporation 
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